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American Real Estate Compatty 


DUN BUILDING 
290 Broadway, New York City 











FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JAN. 1, 1903. 
Assets, = = = $5,469,883.75 
Capital and Surplus, = = 902,856 59 


INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES FOR SALE 


Security—New York Real Estate 
Interest—6 Per Cent. Guaranteed 
Income Certificates sold at par 
Accumulative Savings Certificates sold on instalments 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 




















PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR TO 


ott DENVER, GOL. °*":05° 


Leave New York, Monday, July 6; Returning Arrive New York, Saturday, July 18 





RATES FROM NEW YORK 


Going and Returning Personally Con- 
ducted, including all necessary ex- 1 50 Going Personally Conducted, and re- 
pensesen route . turning independently. . 

TWO IN ONE ‘BERTH, $63. 50 EACH. TWO IN ONE BERTH, $54. 50 EACH. 


TICKETS GOOD TO RETURN UNTIL AUGUST 31 ON REGULAR TRAIN. 





SPEGIAL PULLMAN TRAIN, TOURIST AGENT. GHAPERON. 





For reservations of space and full information, apply to nearest Ticket Agent, Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or direct to 


GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS 


TO THE PRINCIPAL 


SeasuHore, Mountain, AND Lake Resorts 


via various routes, on sale at Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Offices at 


LOW RATES 


W. W. ATTERBURY, General Manager. J. R. WOOD, Pass. Traffic Manager. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


To Yellowstone National Park 


President Roosevelt, in laying the 
corner stone of the new entrance 
to Yellowstone Park recently said: 





“ At present it is rather singular that a greater 
number of people come from Europe than from 
our own Eastern States to visit Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

“Yellowstone Park is something absolutelv 
unique in this world, as far as I know. Nowhere 
else in any civilized country is there to be found 
such a tract of veritable wonderland, made acces- 
sible to all visitors. Not only the scenery of the 
wilderness, but the wild creatures of the Park are 
scrupulously preserved, the only change being 
that these same wild creatures have been so care- 
fully protected as to show astounding tameness.” 





OLD FAITHFUL GEYSER, YELLOWSTONE PARK 























Yellowstone Park is quickly and comfortably 
reached via the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. The trip via The Pioneer 
Limited and St. Paul, or via The New Overland 
Limited and Omaha, will be found altogether sat- 
isfactory. Choice of routes allows the trip to be 
made one way, returning the other. 

The season of 1903 will probably be the great- 
est in the history of the Park. It is advisable 
therefore to reserve berths in advance. 

In planning the Yellowstone Park trip,. keep 
well in mind the choice of routes and the excel- 
lence of service offered by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway. 


Complete information about rates, routes and train 
service mailed on request. 


F. A. MILLER, : 
General Passenger Agent, : ‘ 
Chicago. FALLS anp GRAND CANON or raz YELLOWSTONE 


Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul Railway 
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EDUCATION 
ILLINOIS 6 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An idedl Home School near Chicago. 56th year. 
NosBLe HI11, Principal. WoopstTocg, LLL. 











MAINE 


WW I DMBELE! fourth Season 


A boys’ camp in the SEBAGO LAKE REGION, MAINE... 
Eight weeks of outdoor life with the comradeship of fe P 
bred leaders = igh Be boys. Send for iRastretds beat 
> —~¢ yee 0 Pp 
ence, 








MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women, 
adding its specialty of Household Economics. Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 

c. Cc. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Meiville M Bigelow, Dean. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Opens Oct. 5. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 
FoR GrreLts. A College Preparatory Course. The Misses Gil- 
man Principals. 

Address Miss Fanny C. Grip, Acting Principal. 








p-B., Friends School, Prove . 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for. Girls 


Pittsfield, Mas sachusétts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, yAbi™ 
SUMMER CAMP in Maine. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


GiInLé. Send for circular. 
Anna M, p+ -B., Principal, Waban, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan College of Mines. 


F W McNAIR, President. 
Regular summer term opens June 8. For Year Book giving list 
of graduates and their occupations, apply to 
PRESIDENT or SECRETARY, Houghton, Michigan. } 


NEW YORK 


|PALMER INSTITUTE 


! 

STARKEY SEMINARY. 

A Boarding school for boys and girls 

‘Baftaing h situnted on Seneca Lake. 

uilding new and modern improve- 

{ments. Best health recurd. ‘fen 

teachers, all specialists, train for 
any College or Business, or finisb in Art, or Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Fall term opens first week in September. <—V 
Martyn Summerbell D D.. President. Lakemont, Yates Co., 


























__ Newfinglan 
Peace 


OF MUSIC 


an BOSTON, Mass. hee, 


All the advantages of the finest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory building in the world, the at- 
mosphere of a recognized center of Art and Music and 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New Engtand Conservatory of 
Music, Thorough work in all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged in Elocution and Oratory. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musica! Director. 
All particulars and year book will be sent on application. 








THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. 92+ s0t Coliess Freparstory Courses. 


Riverside Drive, S5th and Noth Sts., New York City. 





36th year. One hour fren. New York City. 
Commodious buildings. Modern ge 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. t 
cial courses in music and art. Fully, ne 
ped gymnasium. Illustrated catalogue. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


aere rofessional courses in Engineering Mining and Metal wih 
are, Landscape Architecture, Chemistry, Geol 

$e sag and Hygiene ( reparation for medical schoo 8, etc.). 

or Catalogue apply to J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 


N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 





Massacuvusetts, NorTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev, Saver V. Coie, A.M., D.D 

69th year begins Sept. 16. 1908. Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high school graduates and others. Art 

. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 

New brick “wm with resident instructor: tennis, basket- 
ball, fie.a-hockey, golf. Steam and coer. inn health- 
ful and beautiful, or hin thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 








PENFIELD-SNYDER CLASSES fi0n°*fntiviauar 


care. seme for three or four girls wishing higher branches. 
$450-500 Misses SNYDEk, Watertown, N. Y. 


OHIO 
Ouro, Cinci ti, Avondale, Lenox Place. 
ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
THE H. THANE MILLER ,,8cH00lron Gusrs. 
Limited in numbers. Preparatory and advanced courses. Special 
advantages in Lan es. Literature, History and Art. Prepara- 
tion for Foreign travel.  ddress 
Mrs. Emma P. Smitu MILuer, or Miss E. Lovis Parry, A.M. 


OBERLIN Vist Year begins 
COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A progressive Cietetion College, thoroughly, equipped with libra- 
ries, museums, laboratories, an cymes Seventeen butldings. 
Departments: The College, the Academy, the Theological Sem- 
inary, the Conservatory o ‘Music. Also courses in Drawin bg and 
{plating 96 aiour years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women. Eight “four instructors, 1475 students this year. For full. 
information address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M: JONES, Box C 2, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Pennsylvania College 
For Women Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Founded in 1899. Complete college course leading to degree of 
A.B. Also Preparatory partment with certificate that admits 
to leading colleges, A faculty drawn from the great institutions 
of the ound. Great opecraanses in. Music and Art. Enjoys 
advantages of city location, while spacious grounds give it the 
privacy of the country. For catalogue address, 


THE PRESIDENT. 





Washington Seminary 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 
A Boarding and Day Schvol for Girls. Sixty-seventh year be 
gins Sept. 16, 1908. For cata'ogue, address 
Miss Mary MacDonaLp and Miss CurisTrana C. THOMPSON, 
Principa's. 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 


THE NASHVILLE COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL. 


Two years’ course Jeads to LL.B. degree Prepares for 
Admission to the Bar. Advance courses leading to LL.M., 
DC.L , and LL.D. 

All courses in Law are now taught by the Correspondence 
Method, the same as in Residence. 

For further information address 


THE SECRETARY, Nashville College. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


opens its 46th year Sept. 30th. Full corps of instructors. Semi- 
nary Settlement. Affiriated schoois of music, woman’s work, and 
missions. Diploma and BD. degrees. Merit scholarships. Fel- 
‘owship for two years to each class. Address 


Prof. H. M. Scort, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ili. 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept. 16, 1903. 
Thorough instruction in required and elective courses for col- 


~ lege graduates in al] branches of theological study. Special 


lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Student asso- 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully descrip- 
tive catalogues or views apply to Pretessor DAY. 





W ANTED.—Business and prof:ssional men to represent us on 
a definite guarantee basis. Give TF experience, references. 
DUDVD MEAD & CO.. New York. 





ANTED.—Sept. 1«t, for permanent position, competent, 

experienced woman bookkeeper able to assume full 

responsibility. Colicege graduate preterred. Apply immediately 
Bursar’s Office, Byrn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


R ik * Press Cutting 

ome € “ Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 

about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 

to be ‘up to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 1m- 
rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 

erms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sonn Prestann 


ConTENTS —Why was a New Church inauguratei a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The i-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


@all or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 8 W. 2th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 











THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character is indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Picturesque Venezuela—lIllustrated . . Frederick A. Ober 
Haunts of Eben Holden—Illustrated . . Del B. Salm 
A Journey Among the Stars—lIllustr’d . 
In the Great North Woods—Poem . 
Beautiful Porto Rico—lIllustrated . . 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem . . . 
Nature’s Chronometer--Illustrated . . 
Van Arsdale, The Platitudinarian—Illus. 
The Three Oregons—Illustrated. . . . A 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illustr’d . George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustr’d . Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Iilustrated . 
The Mazamas—illustrated ...... 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem .. . 
A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated . . 
The Romance of Reality—Illustrated. . 
Samoa and Tutufla—Illustrated . . . . Michael White 
Under Mexican Skies--Illustrated . . . Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated . . . . Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—Illustrated 

William J. Lemoten 

8 


J. 
use. . . Herbert Broo 
» . +» « « John K, Le Baron 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Can be hod of newsdealers, or by addressing 
Genet H. Danters. Publisher 
Room 33 7 East 12d Street, New York. 


tben E. Rexford 
Hezekiah Sertecth 
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A Wevkiy Magazine. Entered at tae New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Countrv in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the ch of an address shouid be received one 
week before change is '0 take effect ; the old as well as the 
new acdrvss should be given 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, sbould send a stamped and addressed te 
We cannot. however. in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 











Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTOOTT 7 HEGK YOUR 
EXPRESS GO. XU» BAGGAGE, 


Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 
nections. Telephone, 2966 38th St. 

Branch offices throughout New York and 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. 





—_ 
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She WALTER  SANITARIUM, 


; Wernersvilie’ 
Open ailvthe year. ET moasre ek cal tur te 
trated booklet 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 
tt vtass of f pervoup ent pests tients recetf 


received. Twenty- 

eur nv cate Hoe ital ; visit before aecldiag. x —" 
os ate 

— C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa 


Summer | '“#he Vk RENModNTans 


Lilustrated Book with complete list of 
Homes hotels and boarding houses. a Board 
#10 — week and upward.  Matled for 


in 4c. 
AW ECPRESTONE, S.E.M 


Vermont 
GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LHYLAND LIN E. 
BOSTON-LIVERPOOL, 


ipgmenee new steamers. Int Cabin. 0 + ~ saa Sennonu, 
3435 ummer Season; reuod trip dixcount. 
inifredian, June 2. | Canadian, July 4. “Devonian. July 18. 
Bohemian June 27. ere Juls u. aa a ae uly 25. 
F. HOUGHTON & Cd., 
Genera! Agents. Telephone om Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 


we EUROPE .2. 























Parties 


April 4th, May 9th, June 20th— All Europe via 
Mediterranean Route, % days. $630: 107 days. $810. 
June 27th, July 4th — British Isles, Holland, Bel-« 

gium, and France, with exteorions to Germany, 

The Rhine, Suvesoriond. and italy, ‘aia 

$280; 50 days. $355: 66 days. $16 
July 4th—London, Switzerland, Pasa and 
Paris, days, $285. 
July 4th— Special Vacation Party, (6 days. $420. 


Write for illustrated descr iptire program, also“ Rail and Ocean.” 
By mail free. 


Steamship and Railroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. 


413 Broacway, N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass.; 
220 South Clerk Street, Chicago, Hl. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Shelter Island Heights, N. Y.—A Select Family Hotel. Open 
from May to Uct. Located on venture Bay. Golf. tennis. and all 
sports. For particulars address, C. M. WROY, Manager. 


PINE BLUFF INN, Point Pleasant, Ocean Co., N. J. 


Two hours from New York. Fifth season. First-class family 
hotel, situated in jarge grove of pive trees on banks of beautiful 
Manasquan River near the come: still water and surf bathing, 
golf, tennis, eye croquet,  - ating. Opens May 2th. Stnce 
first’ season has been full to capoey after Ju’ y_\st. Write for par- 
ticulars and circular. ER P. BEERS. Manager. 


OUT ON THE COOL OCEAN 


OFF MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA. 


THE WINNEE BAKERISLAND,MASS. For 


* booklet and information address 
HENRY W. MORSE, Proprietor, Salem, Mass. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


rVILLA LUZERNE 


Lake Waramaug 
NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


IN THE BERKSHIRES 

















T. G. BENTE, Proprietor 


RIVERSIDE INN 


KENNEBUNKPORT, Descriptive catalogue 
MAINE, sent on application. 
H. F. HUTCHINS, PROPRIETOR. 


THE POCAHONTAS 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


Entrance of PORTSMOUTH HARBOR. The most beautiful on the 
coast, and great naval station. Visited annually by North Atlantic 
Squadron. Fine boating, bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, etc. Rates 
$12.00 to $25.00 a week. FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT 
NEAR HOTEL. Address MRS. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager, The 
Abbotsford, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 








IN THE MIDST OF THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


MOUNT EVERETT HOUSE 


SO. EGREMONT, MASS. 


NOW OPEN. 


Near Lenox, Stockbridge Correct sanitary ry arrangements. 


. re sprin, golf 
and Gt. Barrington. links, b ~— An > near the hotel. 
Delightful drives. Booklet. 


ARTHUR W. ROOD. 


he UPLANDS 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 

Situated at its highest point and surrounded with a most 
delightful environment. Steam heat for early and late sea 
sons_ A fine orchestra and livery attached. The Uplands 
supplies all its fresh milk. vegerables, pets. flowers. etc., 
from Bon Air Farm, which is ~— }. roprictor. 

Ad BOTT, Proprietor. 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and 22 Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
On Long Island sound 


FAMOUS YACHTING MACADAM 
HARBOR | HEADQUARTERS DRIVES 


6500 Guests. Opens June 17th 
Write for COTTAGE LIFE AT PEQUOT 
WM. H. HAGER, Prop. 























NEW PLIMPTON HOTEL, 


Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 


Many improvements including 
Suites with Private Baths. 


ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Surf and Still Water Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 
Golf, Tennis, Etc. For descriptive booklet, 


Address THOMAS PARKES, Prop., 
New York City Address, Hotel Hamilton, 132 W. 45th St. 
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High altitude; spring water; no ma- 


Hawkhurst Hotel, #2 -stoss:biererade sevice 


elevator, golfing, tennis, fishing and 
LITCHFIELD, CONN pleasant drives; booklet on application, 
PARTRIDGE © HEATH. or at Scofield’s, No. 1 Madison Avenue. 


LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND. 
Coolest Resort near New York City. St. Denis Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh 
Long Beach Hotel Street, New York .. . 
OPENS JUNE 27. A. FE. DICK, Prop. EUROPEAN PLAN 
gt nny OL Okt -~) alread Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL,| .- Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO. N. ¥. The Copvenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 

Two Hours trom New Yerk by Harlem Railroad. able , Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 

Opens June 20. 1,200 ft. elevation. ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hote}, and 

N.S. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mgr. | have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York. order. 


Circulare, etc. at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, P. ‘ fe 
POCANTICO HILLS : 


BERKELEY oy For Rest and Health 


Now open. Personalinspection invited. Real country. Well > no : 

shaded lawns Driving, un-urpassed country roads wheel- this Summer visit the beautiful 

ing, tennis, bowling, especially attractive for families. Hour ‘ 

and 15 miuutes from City Hall. a ok appointment. locality at the foot of the 
e 




















bee me nnn nw Por once Helderberg Mountains, New York State 
LIBERTY HOUSE The best of accommodations at 
reasonable rates may be had at 
LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y. HOTEL ALTAMONT | 
314 Hours from New York. Elevation 2,000 Feet. J. O. Stitt, Prop., Altamont, N. Y. 














This is one the finest Summer hotel structures in New York 
State. New throughout. Modern sanitary plumbing, lighted en- 
tirely with electricity, centrally located; special attention to 


awed i — scenery and bracing air. OPEN NOW. he ae j 
U. S. MESSITER, Prop. - ee. | Eepir é 
Broadway and 
63d Street 
NEW YORK Grry 
‘FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
23 SIXTH AVENUE. Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 


All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. send for Descriptive W. JOBNSON QUINN, 
J Booklet. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY, Proprietor. 


























+ “a8 Virginia Hot Springs, Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Virginia Springs, Warm Springs, Healing Springs, Rockbridge 


D Alum, Springs and Alleghany Hotel, Sweet Springs, 
Mountain Resorts Sweet Chalybeate Springs, Natural Bridge, Salt Sulphur 
On the Mae of the Springs and other well known resorts 





Descriptive Resort Pamphlets and Summer Homes folders ma 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway be obtained at (, & O. offices, 342 and 1354 Broadway, New York, an 
Most healthful region in which Principe! agencies of connecting lines or by addressing 
te spend the heated term. . . H.W FULLER G. P. A., Washington, D.C 
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soap is not agreeable to people of refined 
tastes. The simple purity of Ivory Soap is 
generally preferable to any perfume. Ivory 
Soap leaves only a comfortable feeling of 
perfect cleanliness. 


IT FLOATS. 
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Survey of the World 
The Postal Charges made by Mr. which are specified], and his responsibility for 


Seymour W. Tulloch 
(for twenty years cash- 
ier of the Washington Post Office), 
which have been the subject of letters 
from ex-Postmaster-General Smith 
and ex-First Assistant Heath, are now 
confirmed by.a report of the Civil 
Service Commission, which was re- 
quested by Postmaster-General Payne 
to make a statement concerning them. 
The Commission shows that positions 
were given to many persons in the 
classified service in the Washington 
office without examination, the rules 
having been evaded by the appoint- 
ment of these persons in small offices 
elsewhere, from which they were trans- 
ferred. Mr. Tulloch had said that the 
tendency of the practices which he de- 
nounced was to “ convert the local of- 
fice into a mere bureau of the Depart- 
ment.” The same words are used by 
the Commission, which says of the 
appointments and transfers that they 
seem to warrant the following state- 
ment: 

“They show a wide departure in policy from 
a strict regard for the public interest, and af- 
ford indications that the Department used the 
Washington Post Office for political and per- 
sonal purposes to an extent which left the 
authority of the Postmaster in transfers and 
appointments of this sort but little more than 
nominal, and placed the office in many respects 
in the relation of a bureau to the Department. 
The investigation seems to show clearly that 
most of the irregularities were directed by the 
Department, or requested or suggested by high 
departmental officials, and in either case came 
to the Postmaster with all the force of a direc- 
tion. It appears that Postmaster Merritt did 
not initiate any of these improper appointments 
or-assignments [except in twelve instances 


Service Frauds 


them appears to be secondary and dependent 
upon the extent to which a subordinate is 
justified in protesting against the orders or 
suggestions of his official superiors.” 


The record indicates, says the Com- 
mission, that “the service was packed 
with employees in the interests of in- 
dividuals.” There were 380 of these 
employees who thus entered the service 
“upon considerations other than fitness 
as ascertained by competitive examina- 
tion.” Many of them had failed to pass 
the examinations. This report relates 
only to the Washington Post Office, 
and to the period preceding the admin- 
istration of Mr. Payne.—Before this re- 
port appeared Mr. Tulloch had sent 
to Mr. Payne a letter reiterating his 
original charges and asserting that they 
had not been disposed of by the state- 
ments of Mr. Smith and Mr. Heath. 
Pointing to the official record of these 
charges, which he had cited, he re- 
marked that they could not be dis- 
proved.—Much interest is shown in 
the Department’s investigation of the 
New York Post Office, where, it is said, 
arrests will soon be made on account 
of frauds in promotions and the pur- 
chase of cash registers and other ma- 
chines. It is asserted that many em- 
ployees are wrongly designated and 
are receiving salaries in excess of the 
amounts allowed by law. There is 
complaint as to the employment of the 
Postmaster’s son in an office to which, 
it is said, a veteran employee should 
have been promoted. This son is ac- 
tively interested in outside business— 
a millinery store and a livery stable. 
In Washington, the Grand Jury is 
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about to consider the case of Mr. 
Tyner. The manufacturer of mail 
pouches, who paid a bribe to Upton 
and McGregor, has become a witness 
for the Government and told the whole 
story. The case of H. H. Rand, con- 
fidential clerk of Mr. Payne, is in the 
hands of General Bristow. Machen 
was President and Rand Vice-Presi- 
dent of a mining company, the stock 
of which some of the Department 
clerks were urged to buy. Mr. Payne 
says that there is no friction whatever 
between him and President Roosevelt, 
who has approved his course and 
“seconded” his “expressed intention 
to go to the bottom of things.” It is 
well understood in Washington that 
from the beginning the President has 
insisted upon a most thorough investi- 


gation. 
ot 


T he Administration, 
it is said in Wash- 
ington, regards with 
impatience the prospect of delay in the 
Colombian Congress with respect to the 
Canal treaty, and the reports which indi- 
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cate that ratification will be strongly op- 


posed. On the 20th the Colombian Con- 
gress will assemble. If there should be 
unreasonable delay, our Government 
would be inclined to negotiate with Nic- 
aragua and Costa Rica. It is said that 
those politically opposed to President 
Marroquin also oppose the treaty, but 
public sentiment on and near the isthntus 
is very largely in favor of ratification. 
Information is said to have been received 
in Washington that the State or Province 
of Panama and the adjoining Province 
of Cauca may secede and attempt to or- 
ganize an independent republic if the 
treaty is rejected at Bogota—The daily 
press has published dispatches from Seat- 
tle relating to a statement said to have 
been made there by Mr. Mellen, the Pres- 
ident of the Northern Pacific road, con- 
cerning Mr. Roosevelt and the collection 
of funds for the Republican campaign in 
1904. Some of Mr. Mellen’s friends, the 
dispatches say, were surprised to find 
him (the President of one of the roads 
directly affected by the suit against the 
Northern Securities merger) an enthusi- 
astic supporter of Mr. Roosevelt. He ex- 
plained that while he hoped the time 
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would come when capital would be per- 
mitted to combine for its own protection, 
provided that the interests of the people 
were not endangered thereby, he admired 
a President who was determined to en- 
force the laws without fear or favor, 
against rich and poor alike. Mr. Mor- 
gan had said to him (the story con- 
tinues) that if Mr. Roosevelt should be 
nominated, the party could not raise $10,- 
ooo in all Wall Street for its campaign 
fund. He had replied that this was prob- 
ably true, and that if it should be the 
case, he himself, who had never contrib- 
utd to a national campaign fund, would 
be willing to contribute $10,000 to as- 
sist in the election of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Commenting upon the story, some Wall 
Street financiers say that the usual con- 
tributions will be forthcoming because 
the great financial interests could expect 
no favor from the Democratic party. 
Others say that contributions will be 
withheld, more on account of the Presi- 
dent’s sympathetic attitude toward labor 
than because of the merger suit. By one 
the opinion is expressed that the merger 
suit is now approved by many conserva- 
tive Wall Street men, because their eyes 
have been opened by the large issties of 
indigestible securities. Republican polit- 
ical managers remark that the business 
men of the country are for Mr. Roose- 
velt, and that if Wall Street should op- 
pose him, because of his suits agaiyst 
Trusts, the raising of a great fund by 
popular subscription would be the easiest 
thing in the world.—Prosecutor Folk, 
of St. Louis, is now beginning to be men- 
tioned as a possible Democratic candi- 
rate for the Presidency. Some have 
thought that he would be barred by the 
Constitutional limit as to age ; but he will 
be 35 years old a few weeks before the 
election.—It is reported that Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller will retire before the end of 
the year, and that Governor Taft will be 
appointed in his place. Another report 
says that the President would like to see 
Governor Taft nominated for the second 
place on the Republican ticket. 

& 

District Attorney 
Jerome, in New 
York, has caused 
the arrest of two walking delegates for 
blackmail and extortion. One of these, 
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Samuel J. Parks (representing a union 
of bridge and structural iron workers) 
is a well known and very active labor 
leader, who is. said to have ordered 
thousands of strikes, and who asserts 
that in seven years he has increased 
the wages of the members of his union 
from $2.25 to $4 per day. He has been 
prominent in opposing a settlement of 
the controversy between the builders 
and their employees, on account of 
which 140,000 men have been idle for 
more than a month and _ building 
operations involving $80,000,000 have 
been checked. The President of the 
Hecla Iron Works swears that Parks 
demanded money last year as his price 
for ending a strike, and that $2,000 was 
paid to him. Parks admits that he re- 
ceived the money, but he asserts that it 
was paid for “ waiting time” and was 
distributed among members of the 
union. This appears to be confirmed 
by some of the union’s officers. The 
first charge against Parks was fol- 
lowed by three others, made by as 
many builders, who swear that he ex- 
torted several hundred dollars from 
them as pay for ending strikes which 
he had ordered. ‘The other arrested 
walking delegate is Richard Carvel, 
who represents the derrick men’s 
union. It is charged that he extorted 
$goo from a builder. The District At- 
torney asserts that fifteen firms of dec- 
orators who were annoyed by strikes 
contributed $6,750 (to which the Union 
Club, then erecting a new club house, 
added several thousand dollars) to be 
used in building up a second and rival 
union of workmen in their own inter- 
est, and that the money was paid to 
five walking delegates for procuring 
the admission of the new union to the 
Board of Building Trades.—The con- 
troversy in the building industry was 
due chiefly to this Board’s support of 
a strike of the teamsters in the yards 
where lumber and other materials are 
sold. Last week twenty-two of the 
thirty-nine unions in this Board, being 
the skilled workmen, seceded, formed a 
new organization, and opened negotia- 
tions with the associated builders, 


withdrawing their support from the 
teamsters. Whereupon the yards were 
opened once more; but the builders 
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have decided to prolong the suspension 
of work, hoping that the unions will 
be induced to accept their plan of arbi- 
tration, which is designed to eliminate 
the walking delegate——In Chicago, at 
the end of last week, the cooks and 
waiters in 26 hotels and 58 large restau- 
rants were on strike, but the employers 
had procured 1,200 persons from other 
cities, and it was expected that the 
union would give up the fight.—In Ari- 
zona peace has been restored at the 
mines in Morenci and Clifton by the 
use of Government troops and militia, 
but the mine-owners have consented to 
pay a majority of the 3,500 strikers 
nine hours’ wages for the eight-hour 
day required by a new Territorial law. 


Sd 
: A bill recently enacted for 
w Reb sug, t of the 
Philippines e government o 


Moros makes the Moro 
country virtually an autonomous colony, 
controlled by the Philippine Government. 
Local laws (subject to the approval of 
the Commission) are to be made by a 
Legislative Council, composed of a Gov- 
ernor, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an At- 
torney-General, an Engineer and a Su- 
perintendent of Schools. These officers 
will be appointed by Governor Taft, 
Moro courts are created, and Moro laws 
will be retained when not in conflict. with 
those of the Manila Government; but 
controversies between Moros and Chris- 
tians are to be tried in the Philippine 
courts. The Council is authorized to 
abolish slavery. It is expected that Gen- 
eral Wood will be the first Governor.— 
The Rev. Jeremiah J. Harty, pastor of 
St. Leo’s Catholic Church in St; Louis, 
has been appointed Archbishop of Ma- 
nila—After considering the subject for 
several months the Philippine Govern- 
ment has decided to make the trade in 
opium a monopoly under a concession to- 
be granted to the highest bidder, who 
must be a Chinaman. By officers of the 
War Department the explanation is made 
that at the present time large quantities. 
of opium are smuggled into the islands 
and that it is sold almost openly to- 
Americans and Filipinos as well as to- 
Chinese, and that by confining the sale to 
one contractor*under rigid rules the use 
of the drug can be restricted. He will be 
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forbidden to sell to Americans or Fili- 
pinos or to any persons except China- 
men not less than 25 years old who can 
prove that they have for a long time been 
habitual users of opium. The money paid 
for the concession is to be expended in 
sending young Filipinos to this country 
for instruction, in building school houses 
and for other educational purposes.—In 
a letter relating to General Miles’s report 
upon the condition of the islands Gov- 
ernor Taft says he is surprised to find 
thus far so little of the destitution and 
famine which he expected. None of the 
Provinces has yet called for free rice, but 
some has been sold nearly at cost to keep 
down the price. A contract has been 
placed in China for 10,000 carabao at $88 
(Mexican) per head. These must be 
made immune against rinderpest by the 
protective serum. He is confident that 
with the fund given by Congress the Gov- 
ernment can now take care of the people. 


Sl 


Only one proposal for rais- 
ing and removing the wreck 
of the “Maine” was re- 
ceived in answer to the Government’s 
advertisement, and this has been rejected 
because it was not in accord with the con- 
ditions imposed.—Several large tracts of 
land on the island have recently been pur- 
chased by American corporations. A 
New York company has bought 180,000 
acres on the banks of the Cauto River 
(Santiago Province), where it intends 
to produce sugar, cotton and fruit. A 
number of plantations near Bahia Honda 
have been acquired by a Philadelphia 
company, for the production of tobacco 
and the breeding of cattle—The New 
York Sun asserts that it has the signed 
statements of reputable and responsible 
persons to the effect that Major Runcie 
has at various times said to them that the 
article attacking General Brooke, pub- 
lished over his signature in the North 
American Review, was written at the re- 
quest of Gen. Leonard Wood. It also 
says that it has seen a statement in writ- 
ing by Major Runcie that the article was 
written at General Wood’s request, and 
was delivered to a person brought or sent 
to the Major by General Wood.—In an 
address to the graduatifig class of the 
Wilmington Military Academy, on the 
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1oth, Gen. James H. Wilson (a graduate 
of West Point) remarked that the naval 
service offered greater inducements and 
more certain rewards of merit than the 
military service. He added the following, 
evidently with reference to General 
Wood : 


“ Besides, it is perfectly certain that in that 
service no doctor of medicine, however dis- 
tinguished, will ever be jumped over the heads 
of either the Captains or the Admirals. It is 
perfectly certain, also, that whatever may be 
done in the army, no outsider—volunteer or 
mere political leader—will ever be put in com- 
mand of an American battle ship or fleet.” 


—Official reports show a remarkable 
growth of trade between Porto Rico and 
the States. Exports to the island from 
this country ($10,662,000 in ten months) 
will be about $12,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year, against only $1,505,000 in 
1898 and about $2,000,000 in 1897. Im- 
ports from the island this year will ex- 
ceed $11,000,000, against $2,414,000 in 
1898.—The Banco Agricola (at San 
Juan) has obtained from Paris a loan of 
$3,000,000, to be used for the benefit of 
farmers on the island. 


5 


In the course of the 
inquiry before the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission concerning the anthracite 
coal railroad companies, officers of the 
companies refused to produce certain 
contracts and declined to answer a num- 
ber of questions relating to prices and 
freight rates. The Circuit Court (Judge 
Lacombe) was asked by the Commission 
to compel the production of the contracts 
and to require answers to the questions. 
Judge Lacombe’s decision is against the 
Commission. He holds that the con- 
tracts are not relevant to an inquiry as to 
discrimination or the reasonableness of 
rates, because they relate entirely to the 
purchase of coal (a transaction to be 
completed within the State) and do not 
deal with the subject of transportation. 
The contracts in question were between 
the railroad companies and their own 
coal companies, between the railroad 
companies and the independent mine 
owners, and between the latter and the 
Temple Iron Company, in which all the 
railroads are represented. The last- 
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named agreements, the court says, would 
be relevant if this were a proceeding un- 
der the Anti-Trust law, as they are part 
of the machinery by which the railroads 
combined to prevent the construction of 
a new and competing road. But the tri- 
bunal for such a proceeding would be a 
court and not the Commission. With 
one unimportant exception the court de- 
clines to require answers to the-questions 
cited. It is said that the Commission will 
appeal from the decision. - The contracts 
provide for the payment to the mine own- 
ers of 65 per cent. of the price of coal at 
tidewater. The companies take the re- 
maining 35 per cent. for transportation. 
—Before the Commission last week Mr. 
Olyphant (recentlv president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson), when asked what had 
raised the price of coal, replied: “ The 
devilishness of the miners.” President 
Baer, replying to a suggestion concern- 
ing a reduction of coal freight charges, 
said that he doubted whether “the great 
State of Pennsylvania” would allow 
“her great corporations to be spoliated 
for the good of the rest of the United 
States.” It was more probable, he 


thought, that Pennsylvania would induce 
manufacturers to come into the State and 
consume her coal there. 


x 


Mr. Balfour has for a 
time at least averted 
the ruin which threat- 
ened Mr. Chamberlain and the British 
Ministry. Parliament reassembled. on 
Monday, the 8th, and, as was expected, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s imperial policy was 
the great question of debate. The dis- 
cussion arose immediately from an 
amendment to the Budget bill introduced 
by Mr. Henry Chaplin, declaring that the 
temoval of the Tax on Grain “ involves 
the needless and injurious disturbance of 
trade, and the serious loss of revenue, 
without substantial relief for the con- 
sumer.” The bitterest speech made 
against the amendment and indirectly 
against Mr. Chamberlain was that of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, “ Black Michael,” 
as he is called on account of his sternness 
in debate. In his speech the famous Tory 
ex-Minister praised the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s virtues and damned his. program 
with equal vigor. The Ministerial Bench 
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during the harangue looked troubled. 
Mr. Chamberlain throughout the after- 
noon was observed not to exchange a 
single word with any of his colleagues. 
Other members after Sir Michael rose to 
denounce the new program. Mr. Ritchie 
himself, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
renounced the Colonial Secretary’s plan, 
whereupon Mr. Chamberlain walked out 
of the House. During the evening ses- 
sion both the Secretary and the Premier 
were absent, and rumor maintained that 
the latter was engaged in persuading 
Mr. Chamberlain not to give up his place 
in the Cabinet. During the evening Sir 
John Gorst (Conservative) and others 
made a savage attack on any tampering 
with free trade policy. The sensation of 
the debate, however, came on Wednes- 
day, when, late in the evening, Mr. Bal- 
four rose to his feet to reply to the op- 
position and, indeed, to the appeals from 
his own party. He had hardly arisen 
when Mr. Chamberlain, who had been 
absent, walked into the room amidst a 
storm of applause and hooting. Mr. Bal- 
four’s speech was in effect a dexterous 
shelving of the whole question. He de- 
clared that the grain tax had originally 
been imposed merely because the Govern- 
ment wanted money, and that now it was 
to be removed simply because the Gov- 
ernment no longer wanted the money. 
As for himself he was a believer in free 
trade, but he did not regard that doctrine 
as a fetish, and kept his mind open for 
any alterations which the changed condi- 
tions after fifty years might make advis- 
able. He would make no final statement 
on so important a matter, neither would 
he force his colleagues to conform to any 
opinion when he himself still kept an 
open mind. There were differences of 
opinion in the Cabinet, but they were not 
of such a nature as to cause the resigna- 
tion of any member. He pleaded strong- 
ly for the right of a Premier to r2- 
tain an open mind upon the question 
so difficult and so superior to any merely 
party issue. Other speeches followed de- 
nouncing Mr. Chaplin’s amendment, 
which had now been officially denied by 
the Government, and the measure was 
defeated by a vote of 424 to 28. It is the 
general feeling in London that the diffi- 
culties have merely been postponed by 
Mr. Balfour and not really overcome. 
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Early in the morning 
of Thursday, the 11th, 
King Alexander of 
Servia and his wife, Queen Draga, to- 
gether with a number of servants and 
officers in the palace at Belgrade, were 
slain by a revolutionary party of the 
army. On the preceding evening a num- 
ber of officers came together in Belgrade 
and concerted their plans for a revolu- 
tion. At midnight they proceeded from 
the restaurant to the palace and effected 
their designs. There is some discrepancy 
in the story of what happened in the pal- 
ace, but apparently the officers met with 
almost no resistance, except what came 
from closed doors, Entrance to the court- 
yard was afforded them by a member of 
the palace guard, who sympathized with 
the movement. From there they forced 
their way to the King’s private apart- 
ments and with dynamite blew open the 
doors. The King and Queen, hearing the 
tumult, had hidden, and only after a pro- 
longed search were they found in a con- 
cealed alcove. According to one story 
King Alexander fell on his knees and 
promised to sign any paper, to send away 
Queen Draga, and to do whatever was 
demanded of him, if only his life were 
saved. His pleas were vain, and both he 
and his wife were riddled with bullets 
from the bloodthirsty revolutionaries. 
Colonel Maschin, a member of the King’s 
body-guard and cousin to the Queen, 
then appeared at the gate, where a great 
crowd had gathered, and made this 
proclamation : 


The Assassination 
of King Alexander 


“We have now destroyed the dynasty of 
the Obrenovitches and have got rid of the 
dishonorable woman who was the King’s evil 
spirit. Long live Servia!” 


In response the people shouted “ Long 
live the army.” The city on the next 
day and the days following showed some 
signs of the revolution, and soldiers were 
pretty much in evidence. There was, 
however, no real disorder, and the peo- 
ple seen to have acquiesced in the move- 
ment.—Alexander was a descendant of 
one Milosh Obrenovitch, a dealer in 
hogs, who early in the last century freed 
Servia from Turkish rule and made him- 
self complete master of the country. 
Milan I, the father of the assassinated 
Alexander, married-in 1875 Natalie, the 
daughter of a Russian colonel, and their 
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domestic quarrels and the evil life of the 
King were notorious throughout Europe. 
In 1889 Milan abdicated in favor of his 
son Alexander, who was then a boy of 
thirteen years. In 1893 Alexander, lack- 
ing still a year of his majority, took the 
government out of the hands of the re- 
gency and ruled in his own right. His 
chief claim to attention has been the his- 
tory of.his love affairs, and rumor has 
connected his name as a suitor with that 
of nearly every eligible princess of Eu- 
rope. In 1900 he married a Mme. 
Draga Maschin, who had been a lady in 
waiting to his mother. The new Queen 
was intensely disliked by the Servian 
people. The changing constitutions of 
Servia under the reign of Alexander are 
a matter of history. 


Early in the afternoon of 
Monday, the 15th, the 
Senate and Skupshtina 
(Lower House) of Servia, sitting in 
joint session in Belgrade, unanimously 
elected Prince Peter Karageorgevitch 
King in place of Alexander, the last of 
the Obrenovitches. Immediately on 
meeting the members of both houses pro- 
ceeded to church. On reassembling they 
passed a resolution of general amnesty 
and then elected the new King practically 
without discussion. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the Powers will ac- 
quiesce in the appointment and’ that no 
European complications will-arise out of 
the revolutionary act of the Servian 
army. Prince Peter was expecting the 
election and was prepared to proceed im- 
mediately to the capital—tIn the last 
years of the eighteenth century one Kara 
(black) George was active in uniting 
Servia into a single state. Later, in 1842, 
his son, Alexander Karageorgevitch, was 
made King of Servia, when the Obreno- 
vitches were for the time expelled. From 
this ruler is descended the present King 
Peter, who has always claimed the 
throne. Since 1891, however, he has been 
living in a quiet way in Geneva. He is 
a widower of fifty-three years of age 
with three children and is described as 
being of soldierly appearance. He claims 
to have been entirely ignorant of the 
revolutionary proceedings by which Alex- 
ander lost his life, and no suspicion has 
been cast on him for complicity in those 
sanguinary measures. 


The New King 
of Servia 
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Japan has contended that if 
she acquiesced to-day in the 
Russification of Manchuria 
she would have to acquiesce to-morrow 
in the loss of all her influence in Korea. 
Events seem, even now, to bear her out, 
for the Northern Power has already 
shown a disposition to establish itself on 
the Korean side of the Yalu at a place 
admirably selected for commanding the 
mouth of that important river. It was 
a few weeks ago, when Japati was most 
excited about the Manchurian question, 
that some sixty Russian soldiers, in uni- 
form, left the Manchurian side of the 
Yalu and landed in civilian attire at 
Yong-am-pho, on the Korean side. They 
said that they had a concession to cut 
wood for the Chinese Eastern Railway 
along the Yalu, but they immediately 
proceeded to fell timber on the sacred 
mountain of Peng-ma,to which their con- 
cession does not extend. Meanwhile 
they bought, in the name of two of their 
Korean employees, the fifteen houses of 
which the hamlet of Yong-am-pho con- 
sists, together with the 37% acres of 
land attached to them, and gave out that 
it was their intention to convert Yong- 
am-pho into a timber station. The 
Japanese were quite taken aback by these 
steps and were inclined for a time to look 
upon the whole thing as a temporary 
diversion got up by Russia, with the ob- 
ject of withdrawing attention from Man- 
churia. They now see that it is even 
more serious in a way than the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria itself, for Yong-am- 
pho, which was used by the Japanese 
troops as a landing place on the occasion 
of their northern march through Korea, 
could be easily converted into an important 
harbor commanding the mouth of the 
Yalu and thus placing at Russia’s mercy 
the whole line of that river. It must not 
be inferred, however, that the place is 
being rapidly converted into another 
Port Arthur. All the Russians have 
done so far is to collect some bricks and 
timber. Contrary to the report given 
out at first, they have not yet started to 
build anything and all these preparations 
are on so small a scale that those not im- 
mediately concerned may doubt whether 
Russia will ever start to build at all. The 
Korean Government, however, thinks 
otherwise, and is moving heaven and 
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earth to dislodge these unwelcome visit- 
ors. It has undoubtedly a strong case 
inasmuch as, according to the treaties, 
no Russian has a right to travel outside 
the treaty ports without a passport. On 
the other hand, however, the Russians 
did get permission to fell timber along 
the Yalu, and this right would neces- 
sarily include permission to superintend 
the work in person. The Russians have 
no right, however, to cut trees on the 
sacred mountain, Peng-ma, but perhaps 
in doing so they are acting advisedly, in- 
asmuch as the Koreans have an old 
tradition that once foreign axes ring on 
that sacred mountain, all Korea will soon 
fall before the men that wield them. 


a 


The London Times, in com- 
menting on the expulsion of 
its correspondent, Mr. Bra- 
ham, from Russia speaks with con- 
siderable sharpness of the British Am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg, Sir Charles 
Scott, and declares that if a man of the 
efficiency of a Lord Dufferin or a Sir 
Robert Morier had been there he 
would have prevented the outrage. The 
Times also publishes the letter from 
Mr. Braham to Sir Charles Scott, which 
the latter never answered. Mr. Bra- 
ham, according to The Times, was 
favorable to Russia and always strove 
to present the relations of that country 
to England in the best possible light. 
The Novoe Vremya, on the contrary, de- 
clares that the expulsion of Mr. 
Braham was a proof of Russia’s desire 
to keep on good terms with Great 
Britain, as The Times’s correspondent 
had done all in his power to destroy 
those good relations. It alludes to the 
“apocryphal letter from M. de Plehve 
to the Governor of Bessarabia,” and 
says that the object of this falsification 
was to arouse British hostility. The 
Times denies that this letter came to it 
through Mr. Braham, and asserts that 
M. de Plehve’s later instructions to the 
Kishineff authorities convict him out 
of his own mouth of the charge—A 
report from St. Petersburg states that 
the Czar has received the consent of 
the Czarevitch, his younger brother and 
heir apparent to the throne, to proclaim 
a new law of succession in accordance 
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with which the next ruler, in case no 
son is born to the Czar, will’ be the 
Czar’s eldest daughter. This will be a 
repeal of the Salic law, which now pre- 
vails in Russia, and will be popular, it 
is believed, with the country.—Accord- 
ing to a statement of M. Witte, Minis- 
ter of Finance, there would have been 
a deficit of 23,000,000 rubles last year 
but for the maintenance of certain in- 
direct taxes. This year the excess of 
railway expenditures over receipts will 
amount to 60,000,000 rubles. This ex- 
cess is due chiefly to the construction 
of railways of a political and strategic 
character. 
vs 

The difficulty in the way 
of binding together the 
various parts of Africa 
by railroad lines is seen from an account 
of the Abyssinian railway between Jibuti 
and Adis Harar. This line was open to 
the public on the last day of last year, but 
at the present time regular trains do not 
run further than Atigalla, some two- 
thirds of the distance. The road crosses 
a number of ravines, which are converted 
by the occasional rain storms into swol- 
len torrents. Up to Atigalla these gullies 
are traversed by iron bridges supported 
by columns of solid masonry, but beyond 
this point there are only temporary struc- 
tures made of wood, which are danger- 
ous in the rainy season. Arrangements, 
however, are made by which passengers 
are carried through to Adis Harar, the 
railroad station just outside of the city of 
Harar itself. Most of the passengers have 
free passes. The natives who pay their 
way are described as a wild looking lot 
of Somalis, Gallas, Hararis and Abys- 
sinians, all more or less sparsely clothed. 
They ride in open trucks and pay the 
very lowest fare. There are only three 
intermediate stations of any importance. 
Trains stop anywhere on the line 
where a navvy wishes to get in or out. 
The country is for the most part excess- 
ively dry and barren. Nothing is to be 
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seen but endless expanses of stone of 
every shape and color, gorges without 
water or verdure, vast plains covered with 
scrub and thorns, but neither trees nor 
crops, nor villages, nor any sign of ani- 
The last statement, however, 
recent 


mal life. 


needs some modification. A 
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traveler describes vividly the effect of 
passing through an enormous flight of 
locusts, which enveloped the train for the 
better part of an hour. The insects 
never seemed to settle on the ground, but 
drifted onward without apparent aim or 
purpose. It is proposed to make Adis 
Harar a place of considerable impor- 
tance, as for some years to come it must 
be the station for Harar. Many mer- 
chants of the city are planning already to 
transfer their offices to the new site. 
Sd 

Seen from a distance 
Harar has an impressive 
aspect that is not con- 
firmed by a contact with the city within 
its walls. It is, however, a populous 
town and its position is well adapted for 
a trade center. The roads leading to and 
from the city are crowded with camels, 
mules, herds and flocks. Entrance to 
Harar is obtained through eleven gates. 
These gates are all closed at 6 p.m. and 
are not reopened until 5.30 a.m. During 
the period when they are closed no one 
may enter the city or leave it without the 
special permission of the Government. 
No inhabitant of the town is permitted to 
reside outside the walls, in spite of the 
fact that there is a large amount of un- 
occupied and very fertile land on the 
neighboring hillsides. The population 
ranges between 30,000 and 40,000, the 
absence of statistics making a more defi- 
nite estimate impossible. In the bazaar, 
which consists of three long, narrow and 
winding streets, are some hundreds of 
booths, within which the native mer- 
chants, Somalis, Gallas, Arabs, Arme- 
nians, Persians and Hindus, sit squatting 
cross-legged and wait for customers. The 
merchandise displayed includes Ameri- 
can calico, piles of cheap cutlery, silver 
bangles, beads and a heterogeneous col- 
lection of articles similar to those offered 
for sale in South Africa. There is a good 
permanent market in Harar for cotton, 
tobacco, hides, cattle, mules and ivory. 
Annual exports reach a tonnage that ap- 
proximates rather over than under 10,000 
tons. The Imperial Ethiopian Railway, 


Harar, an 
Abyssinian City 


-that has recently been opened up, will 


have a tendency to revolutionize this 
Abyssinian city and to modernize it. 
Much of the city’s trade is now mo- 
nopolized by France. 


















he’ Bisod Phd ee ihinelt 


By Tauba Leah Meyer Cohen Forman 


{Mrs. Forman, the wife of Wolff Forman and the daughter of Meyer Cohen, is the first of the ref- 


ugees from Kishineff to arrive in the United States. 


Mention is made of her father’s name, at Mrs. 


Forman’s request, in the hope that her brothers, who live in California and bave not written to her 
for some time, may know that she and her children were among those who escaped the massacre. The 
article, apart from the commentary its simply told details make upon the Kussian character, as ex- 
hibited in the Kishineff massacre, calls for no remark other than emphasis upon the fact that it is evi- 
dence, at first hand, of the sanction of the massacre by all the authorities of the Russian Government 


that could possibly be concerned in it.—EprrTor.] 


HENEVER Government officials 
in Russia desire to borrow 
money, the Jews tremble—not 

for their money, but for their lives. A 
little while before Easter Sunday reports 
spread throughout the Jewish quarters 
in Kishineff that M. Faraba, the Gov- 
ernor of the Province, Bessarabia, had 
informed a number of the more wealthy 
among our people that he must have 
“loans ” made to him. 

All Kishineff, with its 80,000 Chris- 
tians, from drunken moujiks to proud 
aristocrats, its Jews, from the most hum- 
ble poor to the most prosperous, and 
the soldiers of its garrison—infantry, 
cavalry and artillery—was accustomed 
to gaze with admiration upon the “ mar- 
ble palace” of Shulem Perlmuetter, the 
rich Jewish banker. Out of his millions 
the Governor demanded eighty thousand 
roubles. The extortion was so unpre- 
cedented that the banker, wealthy as he 
was, hesitated. He called upon two 
brothers, named Hallprinz, to assist him 
with ready money. At first they refused. 
But all three knew their Russia, and 
their Governor. At last M. Perlmuetter 
went to the Governor with twenty thou- 
sand roubles. His friends, the Hall- 
prinz brothers, accompanied him with 
their offering. Velvel Mahlers, a dealer 
in wines and an exporter of wheat, whose 
wife had received similar intimation of 
the Governor’s needs, took his thousands 
of roubles. A number of others, who 
realized the magnitude of the danger, 
swelled the heavy purse of blood money. 

To all who came, bringing roubles, the 
Governor gave the advice that they go 
immediately to various places where 
they would not be disturbed. The Perl- 
muetters hastily closed their splendid 
dwelling, and left its treasures to the 
security of the iron gratings and shut- 


ters. They betook themselves to the 
Hotel Schwitzorsky. The Governor 
kept his pledge. They were not mo- 
lested ; nor, wherever the others who had 
paid remained in the appointed refuges, 
did any harm come to them. And they 
are there still, knowing or feeling the 
danger is not yet over, and relying on 
the Governor’s sale of protection as their 
sole assurance of safety. 

My husband, Wolff Forman, was a 
grocer. Nearly a year ago he sold the 
store and came to the United States, 
bringing with him our older children, 
Minna, who is seventeen years of age, 
and Isaac, who is fifteen. There re- 
mained with me our four little boys, 
Meyer, Joseph, Judah and Frank, and 
my baby girl, Molka, who is two years 
old. It was to be a time of sharp, close 
saving and poor living, until my hus- 
band could earn enough money in the 
United States to secure our passage 
money and forward to me the tickets. 
I sought the cheapest dwelling I could 
find; and I found it on one of the hills 
not far from the heart of Kishineff, with- 
in the embrasure—for it was little more 
—of a tiny courtyard. The entrance to 
the court was defended by a door of solid 
iron. Within, circling about the open 
space, were several dwellings, one of 
them smaller than the rest, with its door 
retreating behind the line of its neigh- 
bors. It had a cellar, two rooms and a 
kitchen, and over all a loft which was 
reached by a ladder, that could be drawn 
up or lowered at will. The loft was 
nothing more than the vacant space un- 
der the roof, where odds and ends were 
stored, with the straw that was used as 
food for the cow, which nearly every 
family supports for the sake of the milk 
supply. 

It was that tiny house which I chose. 
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When we moved into it the loft still 
held a quantity of straw and hay. But 
I, for my part, kept no cow. Until we 
could come to the United States we 
must all live on bread and weak tea. It 
was not so wretched a life during those 
months of privation as it may appear. 
There was always hope; and it grew 
brighter with every letter I received. My 
husband was at work. My daughter 
had employment in a factory and was 
attending an excellent school, where she 
made swift progress with her studies. 
They were saving, saving all the time, 
and soon the children and I should join 
them. At length, about the time when 
M. Perlmuetter and his friends received 
their messages from the Governor, I re- 
ceived from my husband the tickets for 
our passage. I hastened to secure my 
passports. Everything was in readiness. 
Within a few weeks the tiny house, with 
its straw strewn loft; the tiny courtyard, 
with its solid iron door; the city of 
Kishineff, with its moujiks and its 
Christian tradesmen, who scowled at 


us, and Russia, with its air never free 


from hatred, would be done with for- 
ever. 

The Passover season came. It was the 
last holiday season I should spend with 
the friends I had known for so many 
years. A few days more and I should 
be in Radziwill, with the mother of my 
husband; and, a little later, beyond the 
frontier on my way to America. A 
sense of unusual danger was felt by all 
the Jews. When the evening of Satur- 
day came, and we were assembled in the 
presence of the Chief Rabbi, he looked 
upon us with a face that was very grave, 
and he spoke in words of the utmost 
solemnity : 

“To-morrow is the Holy Memorial 
Day. Nevertheless, let no one come to 
the synagog. All —all must remain 
in their homes. There, even as in the 
synagog’s walls, let the usual prayers 
be offered up for our beloved dead.” 

Few indeed disregarded those solemn 
words. I returned, almost immediately, 
to my house and bolted the heavy door 
behind us. Placed as it was high on 
the side of the hill, it was certain that 
from the upper portion of the house I 
could. see all that would happen in our 
nortien of the city. It might not be a 
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safeguard; but, at least, it would be a 
warning. 

The Easter of the Christians dawned. 
As the morning advanced the Christian 
children began to gather in the streets. 
It seemed as if the house of every Jew 
was known to them. At first they merely 
hooted at the fast closed doors and the 
silent walls. A little space, and they 
caught up stones from the streets and 
flung them at the windows. Even as I 
looked out, -anxious and trembling, the 
flight of stones at the houses near became 
a bombardment. 

* The people of our courtyard, as anxious 
as I, issued now and then from their 
dwellings; and I, feeling that I must 
know what was going on, joined them. 

It was quickly evident that the children 
of the Christians were not unsupported. 
Behind them their elders gathered, urg- 
ing them on. The people were not the 
ignorant, always cruel moujiks. They 
were the populace of Kishineff—the 
small tradesmen, the house owners, the 
less well-to-do of the middle class. Al- 
ways the children became aggressive. 
And always their fathers and their broth- 
ers urged them on. Reports flowed in to 
the courtyard—of Jews whose dwellings 
were already ruined; of other Jews who 
were preparing to resist, and of scores 
who, appealing to the only guardian the 
Government provided, had fled hope- 
fully to the neighboring police station, 
and had been adroitly advised to go from 
one station to another, while the hail of 
stones went on at their homes, until at 
last they comprehended the prearrange- 
ment of the deception. 

In our neighborhood our men were for 
fighting. Years of systematic oppression, 
long habit of giving way to terrors, pro- 
hibition by the Government of the pos- 
session of any arms—these things had 
left few fighting men among the Jews of 
the city. But, with the Christian men be- 
ginning actively to help the children, 
when we could not be provoked into giv- 
ing them the excuse that they were de- 
fending their children from attack, the 
people of our quarter realized that they 
must fight or be slain. The men began 
to plan a defense. And then, suddenly, as 
if we heard the solemn tones afresh, it 
appeared that every one recalled the 
words of the Chic‘ Rabbi: 
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“ All—all must remain in_ their 


homes.” 

Quietness, secrecy, concealment must 
be our only refuge ; our Rabbi knew best. 

When the night of Easter Sunday fell 
much damage had been done; yet we 
could hope still that the greater evils we 
dreaded would not come upon us. But 
the gas in the city’s streets had scarcely 
commenced to flare before bands of men 
began to roam about, and outcries, which 
grew more numerous as the hours wore 
on, made it seem that some of the more 
abandoned of the populace were seeking 
to indulge the lust for violence which 
throughout the day had been balked by 
our self-restraint. Within our courtyard, 
behind the strong iron door that served 
as a gate and behind the solid beams that 
closed the entrance to the houses, we slept 
in a fair degree of security. 

Monday came and with it the end of 
the last vestige of hope for the Jews of 
Kishineff. There was no longer any pre- 
tense—no longer any baiting with mis- 
chievous children. It opened at once as 
a day of mobs and massacres. The full, 
dreadful realization sent our men in 
droves, pitifully appealing, anew to the 
police station; but there was no longer 
even a trace of dissimulation. Every sup- 
pliant was flung from the threshold with 
curses and the remorseless words: 

“ Begone, you dog!” 

It seemed that our district was to have 
more than its share of the day’s rapine. 
Desperation made resistance seem now 
the only safe course. At the foot of our 
hill several hundred Jewish men, resolved 
that they would die defending their 
homes, assembled in a body. Such 
weapons as they could find they had in 
their hands. But scarcely had they met 
when policemen and soldiers came and 
bade them disperse. It was the order of 
the law, and it seemed to carry with it 
some promise of protection. Half driven, 
half persuaded, they returned to their 
homes. 

We, within the courtyard, were nearly 
frenzied with terror. With my children, 
inside the house, I listened and peered 
through crevices and trembled. Sudden- 
ly, a knock sourided upon our door. I 
called, and the voice of my aunt re- 
sponded. I opened the door quickly and 
let her in. 
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“ Oh, aunt, aunt,” I. exclaimed, “ how 
did you dare come out of the house on 
such a day?” 

She seemed distraught with fear, as 
she replied: 

“Yes, Tauba, yes; I had to come. to 
find you. I have left my children alone 
in the house.” 

“Oh, aunt, stay here!” I told her. 
“ Don’t go back.” 

“No,” she said. “I must go.” 

At that moment we heard the sound 
of a multitude coming down the hill, the 
clatter of their shoes and their shouts 
only half deadening the rhythm of the 
march of soldiery. As we looked out we 
saw about five hundred infantry soldiers 
under the command of an officer whose 
sleeve bore three straps indicating his 
rank. Behind them was a great mob of 
people. When the officer was almost 
abreast of our courtyard he wheeled 
around to the mob and counted: 

“One! ‘Two! Three!” and he huz 
zaed. “ Now get after them! ” 

The soldiers marched on, and the mob 
spread throughout the quarter. The 
haste of its dispersion and the work of 
murder, in which all were so eager to en- 
gage, left the immediate vicinity of the 
courtyard free for a few minutes. My 
aunt slipped out and made her way safe- 
ly to her home. 

The tumult that filled the streets, my 
almost maddening terror, the wild con- 
fusion of my thoughts, were all at once 
pierced, as it felt to me, by a frightful 
discovery. Two of my boys—Joseph and 
Judah—eager to witness the excitement, 
had slipped through the open door and 
were out in the street, out where every 
hand was upraised in readiness to kill 
them. 

I fled in pursuit and found them only 
one block away. About us were the men 
of the mob, armed with the bars of iron 
which were used for the sliding of wine 
casks into cellars. Jewish men here and 
there reeled about the street, covered with 
blood that gushed from wounds in their 
heads. Others lay in the convulsions of 
their death agony. I dragged my chil- 
dren along, stepping aside to avoid tread- 
ing on the poor, dying men or upon the 
corpses of those already dead, as I drew 
nearer to our home. Somehow, and very 
strangely, no one seemed to notice the 
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children and me. All around us the men 
of the mob were breaking into houses, 
and the shrieks of women as they saw 
their husbands and parents slain, or were 
themselves outraged, seemed to fill all the 
air. And yet, in the midst of the danger, 
Joseph and Judah and I came safely into 
the yard behind the iron door. 

The excitement that was there soon 
centered about a man who, with his wife 
and her sister, were seated on the step 
next to ours. He was a gypsy whom the 
Jews hired once a week to light their fires 
on the holy day, when they may not touch 
ame. My neighbors came to me and 
said: 

“ Are you not afraid of that gypsy?” 

“ See,” I answered, “ how peaceably he 
sits there. Surely there can be no evil in 
him.” 

How little I knew of men or gypsies 
was apparent when, with scarcely a word, 
he snatched up a club that lay near and 
started to join the mob. Some of our 
men grappled with him and took away 
his stick. He rushed out into the streets 
and we were well rid of him. 

A few hours longer and the very worst 
of the violence seemed to rage about our 
section of the city. I felt that if the mob 
had a suspicion of the poor souls huddled 
within our court not even the iron of the 
gate could shut them out. I did not 
know at what moment those terrible men 
with the long iron bars would break in 
upon us. Perhaps, if they found my 
house closed, with no sign of life any- 
where about it, they might go away 
again, believing it was untenanted. I was 
acting purely upon the instinct of con- 
cealment that was obeyed by every other 
Jew in Kishineff—an instinct that was 
futile for so many hundreds. There was 
no food in the house, there was no water. 
But to seek either was to tempt death. I 
set the ladder for the loft, bade my chil- 
dren ascend, followed them, and drew 
the ladder up after me. 

From the cracks in the roof I could see 
the store of one Jew in flames. And 
everywhere the tumult raged. 

My boys, as young as they were, now 
comprehended in its full import the 
meaning of the massacre; they knew 
that if the faintest sound of any sign of 
life came from the loft where we were 
huddled we would be slain. But I could 
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not be satisfied, even with their quiet- 
ness ; I buried them under the straw and 
I heaped it over them, scarcely breath- 
ing, and using the straw very gently, lest 
even the faint sound of the rustling 
wisps be heard in the street beyond. The 
night came and passed. Hungry as we 
were the hours seemed to linger on until 
the dawn of Tuesday. The boys did 
not whimper; but my little Molka, who 
had always been strangely fond of the 
hard crusts of the bread, began to cry 
out to me: 

“Oh, mother, mother! I will eat even 
the soft bread, if you will give it to me.” 

But there was no bread, hard or soft. 
As Tuesday wore on the parching need 
for water became worse than the hun- 
ger. But there was no water supply 
even within the courtyard. In Russia 
water is a Government monopoly, and 
one must go to the stores and buy it by 
the bucket, hot or cold. The stores were 
now all closed, the Jews in hiding, and 
the blood thirst was on every Christian 
in the city. 

The massacres went on. And yet, in 
spite of the dread, the pitiful, imploring 
whispers of my boys and the low wail- 
ing of little Molka, who was fast losing 
her strength, forced me to reconnoiter 
from time to time. When I went down 
to the courtyard I took away the ladder, 
so that none of the boys, disobeying me 
in the hope of finding food, should fol- 
low. But no one came near; no food 
or water could be had, unless I braved 
the danger of the street, and even there 
the quest was hopeless. Whenever I 
thought of venturing forth the sight of 
the dead men in whose blood [| had 
trodden rose afresh in my mind. 

Toward Tuesday night the strain be- 
came too great for the endurance of the 
boys. They began to moan and cry 
aloud. Cautions, appeals and threats of 
punishment were unavailing. I began 
to feel almost as weak as they; but I 
seized them and pushed them down un- 
der the straw, and held the straw over 
their mouths, stifling their cries with it 
every time they opened their lips. 

So, with the constant struggle that 
seemed to take away the clearness of my 
mind as well as the strength of my body, 
I passed through the night of Tuesday. 
I felt, in the dawn of Wednesday, that 
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I, as well as my children, was dying. If 
death was in the streets it would be well 
if I found it quickly.. I lowered the 
ladder again, and, quite calmly, went to 
the courtyard door and opened it. A 
group of Jews were passing by; in their 
hands were a few loaves of bread which 
had been baked before the Passover be- 
gan eight days earlier. 

“Ts it safe,” I called to them, “to go 
to the baker’s?”’ 

They answered “ Yes; ” and I sped to 
the bakeshop. One of my neighbors was 
within, and he held half a loaf of the 
bread which he had bought in his hand. 
I snatched it from him and flung at him 
ten times what it was worth. 

“ My children are starving!” I cried, 
as I ran away. 

I had not gone three steps before I 
knew the great wrong I had done him. 
His children, too, were starving. I 
burst into tears; but I could not force 
myself to turn back. I fled to the court 
and into the house, and remembered that 
even Molka’s teeth could not crunch the 
crusts of that precious half loaf. A few 
moments more and I had bought water 
at the grocer’s. And as soon as I could 
rear the ladder and climb into the loft 
my children were being fed with the 
fragments of the loaf, justly divided. 

We still lay in hiding until Wednes- 
day afternoon, when one of my cousins 
came, bringing us some rolls. From 
her, and only then, did I learn the story 
of the massacre throughout the city. 
My cousin departed, but I never left the 
house until the following Sunday except 
for food. When, after one whole week 
of anguish, I did walk abroad in the 
city I saw the mutilated dead—scores 
of them. Unburied at one Jewish ceme- 
tery there were thirty-eight. In the very 
street I saw the corpse of a murdered 
child, beautiful, as if it were asleep. 

Once I felt assured that without im- 
minent certainty of death I could move 
about freely, I hired a carriage—for 
concealment’s. sake—to take us to the 
railway depot. But before I should de- 
part I longed to bid farewell to my 
cousin, a few blocks away. The car- 
riage stopped at his grocery store, and 
I learned all among his family had es- 
caped because he had a revolver con- 
cealed in the house, and when the Chris- 
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tians came to his door he fired the 
weapon twice and wounded only himself 
slightly in the hand. But the sight of 
the firearm terrified the assailants and 
they fled. I thought, hearing my cousin 
and his family talk, that all the news of 
the massacre must come to them, but 
they had learned only a little part of it. 
One woman, a neighbor, who lived with 
her husband and baby in the house of a 
Christian who employed them saw him 
grinding a great knife. She felt worried 
at the sight, but she said to him: 

“You would not hurt me?” 

“ No,” he responded, very civilly. “ It 
is for your husband.” 

And he stretched out her husband, then 
and there, and slew him with the knife. 
He turned to the wife, saying, as he 
seized her child: 

“You have a nice baby there.” 

And with the knife he sliced the child’s 
arm from shoulder to elbow. 

I had my tickets and my passports. 
Every Jew was fleeing ; I, too, must go. I 
left my cousin’s house and with my chil- 
dren was driven to the railway depot. 
On the platform the Largman and Blatt- 
man families were in tears as they said 
good-by to one another. A soldier who 
was standing by exclaimed to the guard: 

“ Don’t let them cry over one another. 
Take a gun and shoot them.” 

But the guard did not obey him. The 
train came and we fugitives boarded it. 
We stopped for the night at Dolbonoff, 
and all slept there on the station floor. A 
Russian, huge of stature and in good at- 
tire, but with a very evil face, followed 
me around. Even when I lay down with 
my children he remained beside me. I 
divined that he knew I had some money 
with me and I feared he would attack 
me. All through the night I expected to 
feel his big, strong fingers on my throat. 
When the morning came and the train de- 
parted he was still at my side. I appealed 
to two Jewish ladies from another city, 
who took me under their protection. At 
length at one of the stations some officers 
approached the train, and the Russian 
who had pursued me ran away as soon as 
the train came to a stop. 

From station to station the horror that 
had been within my mind grew worse, for 
the Cossacks and the loafers told us that 
they were going to follow us to America. 
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I think I became’ somewhat insane. I 
told the ladies who had assumed the 
care of me that they would do me a great 
favor if they would take my children to 
their grandmother when the _ train 
reached Radziwill. I, for my part, would 
jump into the river, and perhaps the chil- 
dren might come through safely without 
me: But they were good women, and 


kind women, and true women. They held 
me with them, and they alighted from the 
train with me at Radziwill, and they did 
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not leave me until I was in the arms of 
my husband’s mother. 

But even after I left her and was safe 
on my way to America the fear of death 
and pursuit was on me. Every moment 
I was staring backward over my. shoul- 
der, as I did in the streets of Kishineff. 
It was only when I felt my husband’s 
heart beating against mine, in «Philadel- 
phia, in the United States, that I felt we 


‘were truly safe. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


By Professor Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 


HE new policy with which Mr. 
Chamberlain electrifies England 
and is supposed to be grasping at 

political leadership has three faces: Pro- 
tection, Imperial Zollverein, and Imperial 
Federation. 

I. He proposes to exchange free trade, 
the established policy of the country, for 
protection. It is undeniable that under 
free trade the wealth of England has im- 
mensely increased, and this in spite of 
costly wars, vast military, naval and co- 
lonial expenditure, great losses in foreign 
investments, labor disturbances and an 
emigration which has been carrying off 
youth and strength, leaving age, infirmity 
and unsupported womanhood behind. 
The little country has in opulence no 
rival but the United States, the people 
of which have been developing the virgin 
wealth of a great continent reaching from 
Arctic regions to regions almost tropical, 
over the whole of which they have abso- 
lute free trade. 

Before the adoption of free trade tens 
of thousands of British artisans were 
idle, wedding rings were being pawned 
by the hundred, the people were using 
grass, and, it was said, in one case even 
carrion, for food. The memory of: those 
times, tho it may have grown fainter, is 
not extinct. Occasionally where local in- 
dustries have been depressed there has 
been a flurry of Protectionist feeling. 
There was one, for example, at Bradford, 
caused by the depression of worsted, the 





But these 
flurries have been local and have passed 
away. Agriculture is now greatly de- 
pressed, and farmers may consequently 
be inclined to look with favor on Protec- 


sole industry of the place. 


tion. But foreign competition, as they 
know, is not the main cause of their suf- 
fering ; the main cause is the flocking of 
the rural population to the cities, which 
strips the farms of labor. Mr. Rider 
Haggard in his survey of agricultural 
England shows a certain degree of sym- 
pathy with the desire for Protection ; but 
in his summing up he owns that if there 
is anything which would stir the British 
people to the fighting point it is a tax on 
food. Present indications on the part of 
the labor organizations seem to support 
Mr. Haggard’s opinion. 

II. Mr. Chamberlain proposes an Im- 
perial Zollverein. It is to be presumed 
that before committing himself and his 
colleagues to such a scheme he has 
framed in his own mind a plan for a tar- 
iff which should be acceptable to all the 
scattered members of the Empire, how- 
ever various may be their economical con- 
ditions and their fiscal needs. But the 
secret at present is locked in his own 
bosom. He appeals to the Colonies for 
their approbation of his policy. From 
Australia and New Zealand he receives 
a reply which at first sight appears favor- 
able, but on closer inspection appears 
to be the reverse; for both colonies pro- 
pose to prevent a reduction of their own 

















revenues by maintaining the existing du- 
ties on British goods, tho they are ready 
to raise the duties on goods from foreign 
‘countries. Canada as yet has sent-no dis- 
tinct reply; but it is-pretty clear that her 
protected manufacturers, however loyal 
and Imperialist they may be, are not more 
favorable to the free admission of British 
‘than to that of foreign goods. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier’s differential 33 per cent. has 
found little favor in their sight. A com- 
parison of the colonial with the foreign 
trade seems decisively to show that it 
would be suicidal to sacrifice the foreign 
to the colonial. One argument constant- 
ly used in favor of the Imperial’ Zollver- 
ein is that England, having only about 
three months’ rations in herself, requires 
some surer source of supply from without 
in case of war. But as the colonies would 
be involved in the war, supply from them, 
‘ instead of being the surest, would be the 
least sure.’ When the great industrial 
country with a swarming population of 
artisans has only three months’ rations 
in itself, the best safeguard against the 
danger of famine would seem to be the 
cultivation of peace. 

III. Imperial Federation, tho looming, 
is rather in the background at present; 
but Protection leads up to the Zollverein 
and a Zollverein leads up to an Imperial 
Federation. The edifice of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy and glory is to be crowned 
by the union of all the members of the 
Empire in “ one free nation.” The phrase 
reminds us of the fact that of the popula- 
tion of the Empire about six-sevenths are 
Hindoos or other colored people, who, 
instead of being free, are held in political 
bondage, and if they struck for freedom 
would run a risk of being blown away 
from guns. Australia by her alien laws 
excludes all the colored subjects of His 
Royal and Imperial Majesty from her 
shores, and she gives notice to the British 
Postmaster-General that no ship having 
Lascars among its crew can be allowed 
to carry Australian mails, tho the Lascars 
have long been employed in the British 
mercantile marine. For many years a 


party of enthusiasts has been preaching 
Imperial Federation, and sometimes say- 
ing pretty sharp things of those who 
failed to be fired by the idea. But as yet 
no definite scheme of Imperial Federation 
has been propounded. We have been al- 
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ways told that we must propagate the 
sentiment without‘ calling for'a cat and 
dried plan. Cut and dried or‘not, a work- 
ing plan there must be before the Im- 
perial Federationist can get to work, -In 
what assembly or council is the supreme 
power of this vast anid motley Confedera- 
tion to be vested? What are the limits 
of that power to be? What relation is 
the Federal Government to’ bear to the 
British Parliament, to the British Crown 
and to the British Foreign Office? How 
are its edicts and requisitions to be«en- 
forced? What is to be done with India 
and the other dependencies? It seems 
idle to talk about Imperial Federation 
without definite proposals ‘on these 
points. In the meantime events are tend- 
ing in the very opposite direction. The 
jurisdiction of the British Privy Council 
has been pared down in Canada and still 
more in Australia. Australian Federa- 
tion itself is a decided step toward the 
erection of that group of colonies into a 
separate nation. A confederation of con- 
federations would be a complex political 
machine. 

What is the supposed use of this mon- 
ster aggregation of States scattered over 
the whole globe, differing as they certain- 
ly do, somewhat in the general character 
of the people and ignorant for the most 
part of each other’s opinions, wishes and 
concerns? In what respect would such 
an aggregation be better than the free 
development of each community on its 
own lines, with such bonds of natural 
union as race, language arid similarity of 
institutions may preserve? “What is the 
charm of Megalomania? If the general 
interest of humanity is the object in view, 
history seems to say that it is better 
served by independent progress, emulous 
variety and mutual stimulus than by the 
bloated bulk which seemed greatness to 
Ghengis Khan or Timur. We are told 
that the Anglo-Saxon Confederation 
would by its irresistible might impose 
peace upon the world. It would surely be 
more likely, by exciting the fear and 
jealousy of all other nations, to lead them 
to form a counter-combination -for the 
assertion of their independence and thus 
in the end to stir the world to war. In 
fact, even the commercial part of the Im- 
perialist policy is already, by its aggres- 
sive aspect, breeding bad blood in many 
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quarters; all the more since its author, 
unlike the staid and responsible states- 
men who have generally ruled England, 
is given to sallies of a very lively kind— 
comparing the Czar to a person to sup 
with whom you need a long spoon ; telling 
France that he will mend her manners, 
and taunting Germany on the brutality of 
her soldiers. 

The other day Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
whose long life has been spent in the 
service of beneficence, was running for 
Parliament. He had opposed the South 
African War, and Mr. Chamberlain de- 
nounced him to the constituency as a man 
“who had invariably been a friend to his 
country’s enemies.” The response of the 
electors was the return of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson by a large majority, tho his op- 
ponent was a local magnate of great 
wealth who had assiduously nursed the 
constituency. This showed that the wave 
of war passion on which Mr. Chamber- 
lain had floated high was beginning to 
subside, and that a fresh appeal to the 
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elements must be made. What is likely 
to be the result those who are on the spot 
alone can tell. It would appear that the 
distractions of the Liberal party have 
been healed by the crisis. They never 
have been so great among the party in 
the country at large as among its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. Some of the 
Unionists, among them probably both the 
late and the present Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, are Liberals on the subject of 
free trade. Lord Rosebery, a careful ob- 
server of opinion, has qualified his saying 
that free trade was not to be found in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Nor does it seem 
that the labor party has swallowed the 
bait of Old Age Pensions, which in truth 
was hardly artful enough to disguise the 
hook. Not a little must depend upon the 
Irish, whose course it is always difficult 
to foresee. A number of rtimors are 
cabled, very diverse in themselves, but 
all agreeing in this, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is playing his own game. 
Toronto, CANaDA. 


The Mosely Commission 


By Alfred Mosely 


IRST, with regard to myself—since 
THE INDEPENDENT has been kind 
enough to request of me an auto- 

biographical note—I may say that I was 
born in Bristol in 1855, and before I 
was twenty went to South Africa, where 
for thirty years I was interested in min- 
ing, principally for diamonds, while for 
the last three years, after retiring from 
active business, I have devoted myself 
to public work. 

What led me to make the trip to the 
United States with the English trade 
union secretaries was the knowledge I 
had gained in South Africa of American 
mining methods, and, later, during. a 
visit to the United States, of the general 
mode of managing large industrial and 
commercial affairs there. In these re- 
spects I became convinced the new was 
ahead of the old country. Things in the 


United States were progressing at a 
speed we English failed to realize. 

After a preliminary tour in the United 
States I came back to England, made 
the acquaintance of many trade: union- 
ists, issued invitations to twenty-four 
representatives of the principal indus- 
tries, and was accompanied: to America 
by twenty-three. 'We were busy indeed 
for six weeks, traveling long distances 
over the country, visiting Niagara, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Chicago, Dayton, Pitts- 
burg, Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York as one party, while individual 
members also took trips to other points. 
I.am deeply gratified in saying that 
everywhere every one gave us the warm- 
est welcome, all whom we met were in- 
terested in our mission, and every 
opportunity was given us for our in- 
vestigations. Our delegates returned 




















home brimful of information. The chief 
results of their observations were pub- 
lished in April in the “ Reports of the 
Mosely Industrial Commission,” which, 
I am pleased to say, has been received 
with general interest in Great. Britain. 
As to my own impressions of indus- 
try in America, beginning at the start- 
ing point of production, I think the re- 
sources of the United States are larger 
than any one can appreciate who has not 
been in that country. Its natural posi- 
tion is to manufacture, not only for 
itself, but largely for the world. For- 
merly it was by the force of events kept 
at the agricultural 
stage, but within 
comparatively the 
last few years it has 
moved forward to 
the industrial. Amer- 
ica is now a great 
manufacturing coun- 
try. It has factories 
with great output, 
machinery that is 
wonderful, and 
methods that are but 
little short of marvel- 
ous. Its transporta- 
tion facilities by rail 
and water are better 
and cheaper than the 
average in Europe. 
A very striking 
feature of the typical 
American manufac- 
tory is its equipment. 
The latest machinery, with the highest 
capacity as to product, is to be found in 
it usually. As soon as it has been dem- 
onstrated that greater speed and conse- 
quently a greater product can be obtained 
through a new machine, the old one is 
sent to the scrap: heap. The same 
principle is applied to administration and 
also to organization. Direct results 
through the simplest means are constant- 
ly the aim. The trusts, or large corpo- 
rations, are capable of great economies 
in operating expenses. They can over- 
come unnecessary competition and install 
up to date machinery on.a large scale. 
If my observation is correct they do not 
lead in the reduction of wages, and, in 
fact, they can afford to pay better wages 
than smali manufacturers who lack capi- 
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tal and cannot command improved 
methods and machinery. I may also say 
that it appeared to me that the welfare 
of the workmen and workwomen was 
more systematically looked after in very 
large concerns than in the smaller ones. 
Sanitation being a matter somewhat 
apart from mere business, it is but natu- 
ral that, both through the demands of 
the wage earners and the self-interest of 
the capitalists, the companies employing 
thousands of hands would pay more at- 
tention to it than those employing only 
a few, tho, it is true, in the latter case 
its need might not be so obvious. The 
tendency of the age 
is toward corpora- 
tions. 

This leads me to 
observe that I believe 
in the organization 
of labor just as I do 
in the organization 
of capital. I am in 
favor of unions. A 
man should have a 
perfect right to join 
a union. At the same 
time I hold that the 
free workman has an 
equal right to sell his 
labor without inter- 
ference. But it is to 
the advantage of 
manufacturers, indi- 
vidually and collect- 
ively, to deal with 
the well organized 
labor, which makes certain definite 
demands, rather than with formless 
crowds who do not know what they 
want and cannot pull together. In 
England labor did not receive its fair 
share of production until the trade unions 
grew strong enough, not only to ask 
for it, but to command the labor market 
sufficiently well to compel attention to 
their demands. 

In America a characteristic of indus- 
trial life which appealed to the members 
of our commission as well as myself 
was a unity of feeling participated in 
by:-employer and employee as elements 
in production. The two sides became 
one while at work. The men shared in 
the spirit of invention and energy. The 
heads of a factory were glad to receive 
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suggestions from the men. They had 
faith in the brains of the man at the 
machine. In England, I regret to say, 
the workmen are usually held off, are 
“kept at their distance.” The employer 
desires to be master, an attitude more 
conducive to his dignity, perhaps, than 
creditable to his discernment. If we 
observed correctly, we also perceived a 
spirit of greater fairness on the part of 
employers toward the workers. Greater 
speed or skill, or any improvement, is 
commonly rewarded with higher wages. 
But the British workman, rightly or 
wrongly, fears that if he increases his 
production the result to him will be sim- 
ply the same wages. Hence he misses 
one incentive that may spur on his 
American fellow craftsman. 

Of course, the very greatest difference 
between the worker in America and the 
one in England while at work is that 
while in America the mechanic is almost 
invariably in some manner a machine 
attendant, in England he is so to a much 
less degree, tho Great Britain is in the 
forefront of the nations employing ma- 
chinery. 

Primary education gives all the Amer- 
ican youth an advantage. The common 
schools elicited from our delegates the 
warmest praise. The principle of non- 
intervention with one’s religious belief 
could but be commended. In the work- 
shop a boy from a grammar school must 
inevitably advance more rapidly than 
one who hardly knows his letters. 

In view of all the advantages I have 
referred to, which I can enumerate with 
the best good will to Americans while 
not forgetting the strength of Great 
Britain in certain other directions, Eu- 
ropeans must soon become aware that 
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America is soon to push a sharp compe- 
tition into the- markets. of the world. 
America, Germany, England, together, 
will dominate these markets. Neither 
can permit either of the other two to 
destroy the equilibrium existing between 
all three in the cost of production. 

Labor and capital must be partners . 
in the best sense. They ought to be at 
peace with each other. In this regard 
the work of your Civic Federation is ex- 
cellent, bringing together, as it does, the 
reasonable elements of the two great 
active factors in production. I think that 
profit sharing in some form must finally 
come. There must be a minimum wage 
for labor, with old age pensions, inter- 
est on capital, a fund for expansion, 
another for depreciation, and a division 
of the balance between capital and labor. 
This is an ideal, but it is possible to 
attain it, in the course of time, peace- 
ably. 

The condition of the masses in Amer- 
ica to-day as to education, housing, 
feeding, clothing, as to’ sobriety and 
working power, is higher than that of 
the masses in England. Not that I would 
cast a reproach on our own work peo- 
ple. The majority of them are sober 
and intelligent. I wish them advance- 
ment and greater happiness. To pro- 
mote their well being, to assist English 
employers to a true idea of America’s 
economic progress, and to strengthen 
the bonds of amity that exist between 
the two countries—these have been 
among my purposes in organizing the 
Mosely commission. To the extent that 
our aims have been attained, an extent 
which I believe has been most gratify- 
ing to all concerned, I rejoice in the part 
I took in the achievement. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 

















































HE most.complete work of ex- 
cavation hitherto attempted has 
lately “been completed by the 

French Government at Delphi. It was 


as S. 


a 
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conducted under the direction of 
M. Theophile Homolle, the head of 
the French School of Greek Studies at 
Athens. It is reported that millions of 
francs have been expended not only 
for the actual work of excavation, but 
to pay villagers whose homes were lo- 
cated over the ruins to be excavated, 
and remove their houses bodily to 
other sites. The privilege of excavat- 
_ ing there was first offered to the Amer- 
ican School, but was declined for lack 
‘of funds. a4 

’ The work was begun in 1892, and com- 
‘pleted in 1901. 


umes are to appear covering all the de- 
tails of architecture, art and epigraphy. 
The first section of the volume on 
architecture has just appeared, and 
from it the beautiful illustrations ac- 
companying this article are taken; at 
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least five years. more will be required 
to complete the work. 

Here M. Homolle has given the plans 
and reconstructions of the entire town 
of Delphi on so large a scale as to be 
unproduceable in these pages, but’ his 
reconstructions of some of the grace- 
ful columns and_ separate structures 
are presented here from his own pic- 
tures. These are based upon the frag- 
ments which this expedition has been 
so fortunate as to find, and may be re- 
lied upon as the reproductions of these 
ancient structures as exactly as it is 
possible for modern archeology to re- 
build them. 

The story goes that in most ancient 
days the God of the Sun had decided 
that he required a new shrine, and he 
felt it necessary not only to select a 
site, but to provide priests as well. See- 
ing a ship filled with Cretans, he de- 
cided that he had found the priests, so 
forthwith he changes himself into a 
dolphin and in playful plunges almost 
swamps the ship. Then, summoning a 

. strong wind to his aid, 
he drives the ship into 
the Corinthian Gulf. 
There, assuming his 
usual form. of a, hand- 
some young man, he 
bids the trembling mariners to land. 
Harp in hand Apollo leads the dance 
up the slope of Parnassus to “ Rocky 
Pytho,” while all join in the Io-Pzan. 
Here the god points out sites for the 
temple and oracle, and bids the Cretans 
worship him as Apollo Delphinios, be- 
cause he had first appeared to them as 
adolphin. But the immigrants saw lit- 
tle to tempt them in the rocky hillside, 
and asked how they were to live with 
“neither cow, wine, vine nor pastur- 
age,” and Apollo was forced to quiet 
them by saying: 

“Ye silly mortals who look only for 
toil and privation, know that an easier 
lot is*youfs. Ye shall live by the cattle 
which crowds of pious visitors will 
bring to the temple; ye shall need only 
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the knife to be constantly ready for 
sacrifice. Your duty will be to guard 
my temple and to officiate as ministers 
at my feasts; but if ye be guilty of 
wrong or insolence, either by word or 
deed, ye shall become the. slaves of 
other men and shall remain so forever. 
Take heed of the word and the warn- 
ing.” 

While this legend points to the very 
early foundation of Delphi and its 
oracle, most scholars agree that its ac- 
tual devotion to some sacred purpose 
goes back to earliest days, and even to 
the tribes who inhabited Greece be- 
fore the Greek people. 

An aboriginal cult is more than sug- 
gested by the legend of the conflict he- 
tween Apollo and the Python located at 
this spot. The story has it that the 
peculiar quality of the atmosphere of 
Delphi was discovered by a goat-herd 
who noticed that. when his goats passed 
certain fissures in the earth they acted 
peculiarly; leaping as _ if 
by some demon or some god. When 
he himself approached these 
cracks in the earth a similar ef- 
fect was felt, and the gases which 
escaped here from the bowels of 
the earth affected his brain as they 
had those of the goats; but in- 
stead of leaping in the air the goat- 
herd leaped to conclusions and be- 
gan to prophesy; hence the dis- 
covery of that wonderful medium 
which was to inspire the priestess 
of Delphi as she sat upon her tri- 
pod. 
In the eighth century B. C. the 
first Hellenic colonies established’ 
at Sicily and Italy were planted 
by its mandate, showing 
that so early as this its 
voice was heeded by those 
who wished to undertake 
great enterprises. 

It is a mistake to think 
of the oracle as merely 
the center of prophecy. 
It was much more than 
this, for while the Greeks 
did consult the oracle 
with a view to ascertain- 
ing the probable success 
or failure of a contem- 
plated project, the ad- 
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vice of the oracle was based upon a 
knowledge of conditions and circum- 
stances of which the ordinary individual 
could not well be cognizant. It is true 
that the priestess from her tripod raved 
under the influence of the escaping 
gases, and that the priests interpreted 
her ravings to the devotee who came 
to consult her; but these interpretations 
could not: fail to be largely dependent 
upon the information gathered by the 
various citizens of Delphi. There were 
two classes in this oracular city, the 
Aristeis, or the nobility directly con- 
nected with the temple as gentlemén- 
in-service to the priest; and beside 
them were the Hosioi, a second class 
of what has been called lay-elders, 
whose office it doubtless was to mingle 
with the people coming to the shrine 
and gather all possible information for 
the use of priests and priestess. 

It was as a great newsgatherer that 
the oracle was most effective; for as it 
was consulted by citizens of all ranks 
from every State in Greece it was a 
comparatively easy matter to as- 
certain exactly what conditions 
prevailed in the different sections 
of the country, and by combining 
all this information it was not dif- 
ficult to arrive at the proper con- 
clusions as to what political ad- 
vice was to be given to those who 
wished to search the oracle. 

The oracle was also the finan- 
cial center of the Grecian State; 
for in that day when banking sys- 
tems were in their infancy the 
sanctuary of the god became the 
depository of the wealth of the 
nation. We are told that the va- 
rious States of Greece used the 
temple of Delphi as the national 
sanctuary; and M. Ho- 
molle has found the very 
treasuries erected within 
the. temple-confines by 
some of the Greek States. 
They expended a wealth 
of esthetic taste upon the 
exterior of these treas- 
uries, which have the ap- 
pearance of miniature 
temples ; and here it was 
that the Athenians and 
the Cnidians and other 
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Grecians deposited the sinews of war 
in time of peace. 

The primitive temple grew up in a 
rather disorderly way enriched by the 
offerings of generations until it became 
a wonderful structure; but when in 548 
B. C. it was burned by accident, this 
seeming disaster led to its reconstruc- 
tion on a most magnificent scale. All 
Greece was called upon to contribute 
to the rebuilding of the temple at what 
was then considered a tremendous ex- 
pense, some three hundred talents. The 
Alemzonide were intrusted with the 
task of rebuilding the temple, and in 
their piety they far outran the simple 
requirements of their contract, con- 
structing the facade of the temple of the 
finest Parian marble. It was not fin- 
ished until thirty-six years after its de- 
struction ; but then it was the marvel of 
all lands and the monarchs of many 
countries sent glorious gifts to Apollo of 
the Delphians. that they might gather 
wisdom from his priestess. 

Croesus, famous in all times for 
wealth, showered ingots of gold and 
statues of the same precious metal upon 
this oracle after offering what-was ac- 
tually a silly test because it was easy 
enough for the agents of the priests to 
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find out how the thing had been ar- 
ranged without any special divine in- 
spiration. 

The location of the town and tem- 
ple was a most peculiar one upon the 
rocky slopes of Parnassus. Under an 
overhanging cliff stood the’ temple. 
Without, the Doric art had play. With- 
in, lonian taste showed its power, and 
on all sides were sculptures from the 
hands of Greece’s most gifted'sons. He 
who would see Latona, Diana, Apollo 
and the Setting Sun, Dionystis and the 
Thyiades as conceived by the choicest 
Grecian mind had to visit the temple 
of Delphi to see them in their glory. 
Here were the trophies of. peace and of 
war, the gilded shields hung as votive 
offerings by the Athenians who had 
captured them at Marathon; and here, 
too, were the shields captured by the 
Aetolians from the Gauls.. The met- 
opes of the temple represented Her- 
cules slaying the: Lernean Hydra, Bel- 


lerophon and the Chimera, Pallas and 
ladus and Dionysus and the 
Giants. The wisdom of the greatest - 


sages of Greece was inscribed upon the 
pronaos ; and in the subterranean apart- 
ment called the cella was the sacred 
hearth with the perpetual fire, and that 
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wonderful omphalos, or 
navel-stone, which to 
the. Greeks symbolized 
the center of the earth. 
In the adytum stood the 
sacred tripod upon which 
the: priestess sat while 
prophesying, inspired by 
the vapor which as- 
cended from a _ subter- 
ranean chamber. The 
public hall, or lesche, 
was adorned with the 
masterpieces of Poly- 
gnotus ; while in the the- 
aterfthe famed musical 
contests took place to- 
gether.with some of the 
Pythian games. Here, 
too,. was, the- stadium 
where chariot-races, cel- 
ebrated in song and 
story, were held; and 
here, too, was the Pylza, 
the assembly hall in 
which the great Amphic- 
tyonic Council held its 
meetings pregnant with 
the fate of Grecian 
States. This might have 
been called the Great Na- 
tional Arbitration Com- 
mittee of Greece. 

It must not be thought, 
however, that the oracle 
at Delphi always re- 
nrained irreproachable 
and unimpeachable. 
While at first it seemed 
to work with a sole and 
unprejudiced purpose of 
revealing the truth as 
nearly as it could be as- 
certained, in the course of 
time it became more or 
less corrupt; and its 
priests were influenced 
by: gilded messengers to 
proclaim the will of the 
briber. Kleisthenes did 
not. hesitate to use the 
oracle for his own: pur- 
poses, and in course of 
time the errors of the 
priests brought about the 
downfall of this most 


potent. Grecian institu- 
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tion.” Affrighted by the 
approach of world-con- 
quering Xerxes, the ora- 
cle foresaw the downfall 
of-Greece ; and when the 
“wooden wall” of the 
Athenians withstood the 
attack of the approach- 
ing foe in the famous 
battle of Salamis the tri- 
umph of the Greeks 
sounded the ‘knell of 
Apollo’s mouthpiece. 
Thenceforward Delphi 
became. the: point of at- 
tack. for «many. factiotis, 
and. its. treasutes were 
the spoils of first this, 
then that dominant lead- 
er. Philomes = did «not 
hesitate after his attack 
on the town to“help him- 
self liberally to the treas- 
ures” of. the sanetuary; 
Onomarchus and Phayl- 
lus followed his bad ex- 
ample, and it is related 
that they found in the 
treasury of the Sun-God 
no less than 117 ingots of 
pure gold weighing two 
talents each together 
with 360 gold goblets, a 
female statue in gold, 
three cubits high, and a 
lion of the’same precious 
metal. It is not surpris- 
ing that the priests were 
glad to point to the 
speedy destruction of 
these despoilers of the 
sanctuary when one was 


stricken by lightning 
and the others fell in bat- 
tle. 


From this time for- 
ward the authority of the 
oracle decreased from 
age to age, and each con-. 
queror deemed its treas-_ 
ury a proper source of 
revenue. Sulla ravaged 
the sanctuary in his day, 
and it is said that Nero 
removed no less than 500 
brazen images from the 
halls of the temple. Con- 











stantine the Great, in his enthusiasm 
for the new faith, filled with stones the 
fissures over which the priestess sat, 
that this agency of hell, as they deemed 
it, might have no more power. But he 
was so impressed with the artistic value 
of the tripods and the statue of Apollo 
that he transferred them bodily to Con- 
stantinople. 

The discoveries of the French Gov- 
ernment are only suggested by the pic- 
tures presented in the first part issued. 
The restoration of the treasuries of the 
Athenians and Cnidians are in them- 
selves no mean additions to our knowl- 
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edge of Greek art. The column of the 
Naxians surmounted by the beautiful 
Greek sphinx is in itself one of the most 
graceful that have come down to us, 
and the suggestion of foreign influence 
in the sphinx is marked. The column 
of the Dancers is absolutely new, rep- 
resenting a style of which we have not 
hitherto had any specimen upon Greek 
soil. The construction of the column 
itself is most original, while the dan- 
cing figures at the top are as graceful 
specimens of Grecian art as any we 
have seen. 
New York Crry. 


m 
The Mother of the Violets 
By Eden Phillpotts 
AvuTHOR oF “*CHILDREN OF THE Mist,” “THe Goop Rep Eaxrtu,” Erc, 


N smiling Provence, the land of the 
vine and olive, the cradle of the old 
troubadours, dwelt Josette Gau- 

dron and her brother Oscar. Their 
father was dead, and the man and 
woman lived in a cottage with their 
mother upon the plain that extends be- 
tween Hyéres and the Mediterranean. 
Josette, like most of the women of 
that rural district, toiled in the fields of 
flowers; but constant stooping had not 
yet rounded her shoulders or spoilt her 
young, straight figure. She was dark 
and pale, with a deep bosom and power- 
ful frame. Her eyes forever laughed; 
her pretty mouth was always ready to 
break into a smile. Then a dimple that 
distracted men appeared upon Josette’s 
left cheek. Two lads had made a wager 
to kiss it; and one had succeeded be- 
fore he felt the weight of Josette’s 
strong arm and laughed at her stinging 
blow on his face; but the other—poor 
little Georges Cochet—was not quick 
enough. His attempted endearment 


failed, and the girl had thrown him 
bodily into a mud-dyke, from which he 
came up half drowned in ordure to the 
delight of a row of voilet-pickers. 
Josette’s life was occupied with love 


and flowers. She might have married 
any lad in Hyéres. Good boys, steady 
boys, young boys, promising boys, and 
old boys who owned their own vines 
and houses were quite ready to wed 
her ; but she hesitated and chose for the 
present to labor in the flower-gardens. 
Now she toiled among the fragrant 
freesias, now she worked in the :narcissus 
beds; now, one in a line of plodding 
women with bent backs, she crept over 
a violet field. A row of drab figures, 
their great straw hats tied on with 
bright-colored handkerchiefs, would 
start at one end of the violets and pass 
slowly over their purple, like mighty 
locusts that devoured every blossom. 
Behind them all was green, and not a 
bud remained to show color; before 
them the purple glowed in the sprin 

sunshine, and each light breeze that dal- 
lied there came to,the nostril soaked 
with sweetness. 

“It is the best work of all,” said 
Josette. “ One forgets, one’s back when 
one breathes the violets.” 

Her brother Oscar worked in the 
salt pans, where they. stretch between 
the peninsulas that join Presqu’ile de. 
Giens to the mainland... One arm is.a. 
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wind-blown beach of sand, shell and 
scrub three miles long, and upon the 
other lies a pine {rest and runs the 
road to Giens. Within these arms a 
strange industry flourishes, for hither 
comes the Mediterranean—saltest of 
seas—to flood many acres of ground, 
and when the summer suns_ have 
scorched up this water, a mile of glit- 
tering brine is spread upon the pans. 
Then men trudge the tables salantes, 
pushing before them wooden scoops or 
scrapers, and so the annual deposit is 
collected, to be presently cleansed and 
purified of the other chemical ingre- 
dients left behind them by the van- 
ished waters. 

Along the road to Giens may be ob- 
served a row of little erections under 
red tiles. They stand upon a ridge 
above the salt pans and at first sight 
are taken for cottages or buildings in 
connection with the larger saline fac- 
tory near them; but in reality these 
square dots, spread here in a long row 
above the shining water, are salt- 


stacks; and, as husbandmen at home 
build a rick of hay and thatch it with 


straw, so here the annual harvest of the 
salt pans is stored in solid masses of 
some hundreds of tons, then carefully 
tiled against the weather until it shall 
be required. 

There came a spring day when 
Josette went to gather sticks in the 
Avenue Victoria. They were lopping 
the plane trees there, and men stood up 
among the naked branches and shouted 
and sawed away at the boughs of the 
trees, while below other men and 
women and children, with chatter and 
laughter and buzz of business, broke up 
the wood into bundles and carried it 
away on their backs or in hand barrows. 
The road was covered with a sort of 
tawny fur, where a million seed-balls of 
the planes were trampled under foot; 
and smoke stung the eyes, for at every 
few paces fires smoldered along the 
roadway and slowly consumed the 
débris from the trees. Great piles of 
brown fruit and broken twigs burnt 


slowly into gray ashes, and around the; 


ruddy glow of them there danced and 
shouted many children—the boys in 
black blouses and the little girls gay 
with bright plaids of the sort that the 
Var peasants love. 
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“ Louis,” said Josette to a tall young - 
fellow, who had been assisting her, 
“help my faggot to my shoulder. I 
can carry no more.” 

She had built a truss of small wood 
that might have well wearied a man to 
carry, and Louis Bonnébault thought 
so, too. 

“*Tis beyond your strength, Made- 


- moiselle Gaudron,” he said. 


“Bah! Look at my arms. For that 
—— you have felt their weight your- 
self.” 

The man laughed. He it was who 
had kissed Josette and won his wager 
at the expense of a blow upon his cheek. 
Young Bonnébault was the friend, and 
perhaps the only friend, of Josette’s 
brother Oscar. They worked together 
at the salt pans. Despite the affair of 
the kiss, Josette liked Louis well 
enough and, idle good-for-nothing tho 
he was, she seemed more disposed to 
take him for a husband than any better 
man. This whim none understood save 
upon the general principle that women 
are past understanding ; for Bonriébault 
had nothing in his favor but a pleasant 
face and a good temper. He was poor; ~ 
his hut at Giens was little better than a 
dog kennel; he drank; he wasted his 
time; he failed to justify his existence 
upon any. plane whatsoever. 

“But,” said Josette, when her mother 
cited these objections and protested, 
“tho he is not very good looking, yet.I 
like his face and he will not worry me, 
and he is the only man I have ever seen 
that I could give myself to and live 
with.” 

Now Louis carried her sticks and 
made some show of the weight. He 
bent beneath them as they walked away 
from Hyéres toward the Gaudron cot- 
tage by the salt pans under Costebelle; 
and as he walked he found his tongue. 

“When are you going to marry me, 
Josette? ” 

“You have never asked me to, Mon- 
sieur Bonnébault.” 

“Nonsense. You who are so clever 
—you know better. My eyes have 
asked you a thousand times. The 
tongue is a clumsy member in such a 
matter. Words are brutal things. 
Even the word marry—what a coarse 
lump of a sound! But the eyes—you 
know very well what mine have said 
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to yours; and for that matter I know 
what yours answered to mine.” 

“Then why ask me again?” 

“ Because the eyes that said ‘ yes’ 
could not say more. There are some 
things that even eyes cannot say— 
stupid things, like the time of day. If 
they could, then dogs would talk as 
well as men. I ask ‘ when are you going 
to marry me?’ Your eyes cannot an- 
swer that. They cannot tell me if it is 
April or May, if it is after Easter or 
later on. But your tongue can.” 

* “JT will tell my mother.” 

“ She knows it. Else she would not 
look so black at me when I pass the 
door and wish her ‘ good morning.’ ” 

“TI must think a great deal, Louis.” 

“ Don’t think too much. Never think 
while you can feel your blood race 
along, and smell violets and taste wine, 
and know that you will still be young 
for a great many years. I never think. 
I shall begin to do so when I am fifty- 
five—not sooner. Feeling is better than 
thinking.” 

“If you don’t think, you may feel 
more than you like to feel—more than 
it is good to feel. Why are you in such 
a hurry? Marriage and sorrow are 
often one. You ought to love me too 
well to ask me to share your little hor- 
rid hut on Presqu’ile de Giens.” 

“ And you ought to love me too well 
to care whether ’tis a horrid hut or a 
palace. And so youdo. But why I’m 
in a hurry I'll tell you: I’ve got the 
‘vacant appointment at the salt pans. 
I saw Monsieur Hubert, the overseer, 
and he gave it to me. He knew your 
father and respected him very much. 
So when I told him that I was going 
to marry you, his heart softened and I 
got the promotion.” 

Josette looked very grave. 

“My brother had counted upon 
that,” she said. “ He was positive that 
he would win it.” 

“A bon chien il ne vient jamais un 
bon os. You know that a good bone 
doesn’t always come to a good dog. 
Oscar is a better man than I and 
fonder of work, but he should have 
been sharper and seen the overseer first. 
Now I have Monsieur Hubert’s word; 
and I shall get more money and take a 
cottage with four rooms.” 
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He flung down his load at a lonely 
corner of the pine woods. Then he 
drew her to himself and they sat down 
upon the faggot together, and so re- 
mained cuddled very close. Often their 
lips met; often her head fell to his 
shoulders, and she rubbed her soft 
cheek against his ear. They talked of 
everlasting happiness in the house with 


-four rooms; then the moon lifted up- 


ward, like a golden lantern above the 
rim of the sea; and a lighthouse flashed 
upon Porqueralles—one of the golden 
islands of Hyéres. So, seeing that the 
hour grew late, Louis Bonnébault 
shouldered Josette’s firewood again. 

They tramped together onward, and 
the spring flowers, pouring their fra- 
grances upon the night, scented the way. 
Here a palm rustled in a sleeping nurs- 
ery; there an acacia shone wanly out 
of the gloom; and round about stretched 
acre upon acre of violets, invisible in 
the darkness; of anemones, and nar- 
cissi, and pale ghostly stocks, that sent 
up their haunting sweetness into the 
moonlight. 

At her door Louis put down Josette’s 
bundle of wood, hugged her again, held 
her round bosom so tightly to his that 
he could feel her heart throb under it, 
and then vanished. 


II. 

Oscar Gaudron was a taciturn and 
passionate youth. He had indeed liked 
Louis in a superior fashion ; but patron- 
age was added to the friendship, and 
he knew himself to be the better and 
more trustworthy man. When, there- 
fore, Bonnébault, taking a very unusual 
course, forestalled his comrade, paid a 
personal visit to the overseer, and as a 
result of his intended marriage with 
Josette, won the vacant post, Oscar 
raged against his frie1.d, and such af- 
fection as he had professed now van- 
ished. 

He had learned the news that day, 
and when his sister sat down to supper 
his first words startled her. 


“ Never speak with that villain Louis 


Bonnébault again. He has robbed me 

of the appointment. He has stolen it 

behind my back. If I see you with him 

any. pore it will be the worse for you 
oth.” 
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Josette, full of her own great news, 
stared, swallowed a piece of bread the 
wrong way and choked. When she re- 
covered, with streaming eyes and a 
queer little half strangled voice, she sat 
and panted and thought for a while; 
then she drank some red wine and be- 
gan to fight her own battle. 

“ He is not a villain. He stole noth- 
ing at all. He asked and he received. 
Had you asked first you would have 
received. I am going to marry him 
presently and live in a house with four 
rooms.” 

The man’s eyes grew black under his 
brows. He swore and gesticulated very 
violently. 2 

“You dare to say this to me—fool 
that you are! You, that might marry 
Rameau, or Fleury, or old daddy Collin, 
who is worth fifty thousand francs! 
You coarse-minded girl, that would 
take that lazy, drunken mongrel and 
share his kennel with him! And after 
this—this that he has done. Then you 
care nothing for a brother who has 
worked for you all your life, or for your 
mother, or for your father’s memory.” 

“Tt was my father’s memory that 
gave the appointment to Louis Bonné- 
bault. 
father, and respected and honored him. 
So that when Louis said he was going 
to marry me—” 

“ Never—never! 
sooner!” 

The mother interposed and Oscar, 
shaking with passion, soon left the 
house. 

Once, three days later, he asked 
Josette if she had changed her mind, 
and when she answered that she was 
going to marry her lover at Easter, he 
left her and never spoke to her again. 

They still shared their mother’s 
house, but in spite of her entreaties 
deathly silence fell between the sister 
and brother, and neither addressed the 
other any more. 

A night came when Josette and Louis 
walked together and. talked between 
kisses of the time to come. Their cot- 
tage, with four rooms, had been taken; 
and in his spare time Bonnébault la- 
bored at the garden, so that it should 
smile for his sweetheart when she came 
to dwell there. 


Pll kill you 


Monsieur Hubert knew my. 
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“The orange trees are good,” he 
said, “and the loquat bears twenty 
francs’ worth of fruit each year.” 

Their way this night led under the 
pine woods that lined the road to Giens ; 
for Louis had left his belt at the salt 
pans and wanted to recover it. 

“Your brother actually spoke to 
me,” he said. “ He heard me ask for 
my belt, and told me that he had seen 
one near to. the salt blocks we are just 
opening. It is the first time that he 
has spoken to me since you told him we 
were going to be married.” , 

“Tam glad,” said Josette. “I thank 
God. Perhaps he will now speak to me, 
too, and forgive us, and even come to 
our wedding.” 

“Tt would be good. Only two weeks 
now! Can he recover his temper in 
two weeks and be my friend again? ” 

Presently Louis left the girl and she 
sat down under the umbrella pines by 
the wayside to wait for him while he 
crossed into the works. From the row 
of the salt blocks little wooden bridges 
extended over a dyke to-the main road. 
Carts came here and the salt in sacks 
was transferred to them as demand 
arose. 

Bonnébault crossed the dyke and 
soon disappeared, while Josette waited 
for him. Once, moved by what her 
lover had told her, she knelt and prayed 
and thanked God that Oscar’s silence 
was broken, and that he could thus 
speak a kind word, where he had so bit- 
terly hated. The time passed and she 
rose and walked up and down. From 
the sea beyond the pines came a gentle 
murmur; from the woods the night 
wind floated, laden with the scent of the 
trees. Under foot the last of the purple 
wind flowers faded and daisies shone 
upward from the soft turf. The white 
road stretched south and north. Two 
diligences rattled over it, and a dust 
cloud hung a long time in the air after 
they had passed by. 

Weary of waiting, Josette at last 
ventured across the dyke into the salt 
works. The blocks shone brilliantly in 
the moonlight under their red tiles; and 
looked like whitwashed cottages lack- 
ing windows or doors. She passed 
several; then stared eastward, where 
the great pans, intersected by foot- 
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paths, stretched toward the other arm 
of Giens. No sight of living thing re- 
watded her. Around the pans there 
glimmered streaks and splashes of 
white salt, like snow, for the waters 
were beginning to evaporate; but the 
little lakes were still full of the sea, and 
a gentle wind set them rippling and re- 
flecting the moonlight in a thousand 
wavelets. From a marsh beyond the 
frogs croaked, and far away the light on 
Porqueralles flashed and reminded her 
of the hour when first she kissed: Louis 
Bonnébault. 

Him she could not see. 

She walked along the blocks until 
she reached one where the men had 
been working that day. Half the mass 
was already removed and the tiles taken 
off and packed neatly upon the ground. 
The salt lay in a glittering mound 
twelve feet high, and the moonlight 
striking upon it set the crystals aflame. 
Like gems they twinkled until the heap 
seemed to throb and palpitate. Once 
or twice a tiny avalanche took place 
in the shelving sides as the wind 
touched them. Then the heap slipped 
a little, and a rain of jewels slid down 
its pale bosom and a puff of salt dust 
rose upon the air. 

Josette saw no sign of Louis; but 
suddenly her heart jumped and she felt 
a thrill of fear, for black on the pure 
salt lay a thing like a snake; and she 
picked it up and knew that it was the 
belt that he had gone to seek an hour 
before. That he had not been here was 
therefore clear. 

She lifted her voice and called many 
times ; but only the frogs, and the wind 
from the pines, and the distant murmur 
of the sea answered her. 

Then fear gained upon Josette’s 
heart. The salt glittered and seemed 
to grin like a face. She idly noticed that 
there were cavities in it like eyes and a 
mouth. Around about wooden spades 
lay, and the edge of the gleaming mass 
was trampled into the earth by many 
feet. The girl’s head swam and her 
breath came fast; terror and foreboding 
of sudden evil overtook her. Her voice 
grew hoarse with shouting and her 
body weary with long tramping of the 
deserted works. 

At last she took her way homeward 
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and, drowned in tears, returned to her 
mother. Bt 

Day brought no comfort, but only 
the certainty of disaster. Louis Bonne- 
bault had vanished from among’men 
and henceforth was seen no more... All 
that his fellows could do was done. 
They made search most full and care- 
ful, but no trace of him appeared. 
Some said that when the sun dried the 
pans and another year’s harvest spread 
and shone there, his corpse would 
doubtless be revealed; but when sum- 
mer came and the salt appeared like 
snow, this prophecy proved vain. 
There was no sign or trace revealed of 
the vanished man. 
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The wonder waned, and-time soon 
swept between Louis Bonnébault’s dis- 
appearance and the more interesting 
matters of the present. Only Josette 
kept her grief green and would not be 
comforted. 

Three years passed by and with an- 
other spring of flowers, when the vines 
burst again and spread the red earth 
and terraced hills with delicate foliage, 
the end of the lover’s story was written 
and the incantations of the church ut- 
tered over his bones. 

There came a great run upon the salt, 
and the reserves were called up. Block 
after block had to be broken out for the 
fisheries in Newfoundland; and with 
the last salt house, that secret, securely 
sealed up therein, came to light, and 
the corpse of Bonnébault appeared in 
its saline grave under the roof of red 
tiles. He had been struck from behind 
and his skull was shattered. No other 
mark of violence disfigured his body 
and, hidden through the years-in this 
ey tomb, death had scarcely marked 

im. 

Three days before Bonnébault’s dis- 
interment Josette’s brother vanished 
from Hyéres, and before he departed 
he let it be known that he was going 
to seek another field of work. But a 
week later, while yet the flowers that 
Josette had heaped upon her lover’s 
grave were sweet, the man reappeared, 
gave himself up to justice and con- 
fessed all. 

“T hid his belt, then told him where 
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he might find it; then I slew him with 
a blow,” he said. “On the night that 
I killed him I knew that my sister was 
close at hand, so I buried him in the salt 
quickly and hid myself near, under the 
dyke. Then, when she had come and 
cried out and gone again, I dragged 
him to the old salt stack and buried him 
deep beneath the roof, where I hoped 
it would be many years before they 
would be likely to find him. But now 
he has come to light and calls me to go 
after him. Yet I would do the same 
again; for he was a bad man, and he 
robbed me, and must have made my sis- 
ter very miserable.” 

Oscar Gaudron perished on the guil- 
lotine and Josette wore black for her 
lover; but on the day that her brother 
died she donned feast day raiment and 
made holiday. 

Now, where the women tramp in 
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rows and pick the violets, she shall be 
found still a maiden. Her fellows 
blame her. Her mother cries out 
against her. 

“That great bosom was made to 
suckle men-children; France cries for 
mothers, and you do a wicked thing to 
remain virgin and grow into bleak and 
sterile age an old maid,” the ancient 
woman says. 

But Josette shakes her head, and a 
smile like the gleam of a winter sun 
still finds the dimple on her cheek. 

“There are men-children enough,” 
she will answer. “I would rather yoke 
myself with the oxen and plough the 
land than marry a man. These are my 
babies.” 

Then she bends down to the flowers 
again; and the children call her “The 
Mother of the Violets.” 


ExttHam, Torquay, ExXGLanp. 


Lady Beauty 


By Arthur Chamberlain 


Beauty, Lady Beauty, whither are you going? 

“Out to paint the flowers for Spring to strew around; 
Over all the meadows, by the brooklets sowing, 

Some within the rock- clefts, some on richer ground.” 


Beauty, Lady Beauty, whither are you winging? 
“ Off upon the breezes to tint the summer sea ; 

Blue just tipped with silver, where the winds are singing, 
Beryl where the breakers curve and fall and flee.” 


Beauty, Lady Beauty, whither are you soaring? 
“Up to touch the sunset with ever-shifting gleams ; 

Colors ever changing, ever new out-pouring, 
Depths of rosy brightness shot with golden beams.” 


Beauty, Lady Beauty, now at last you waver ; 
Can you not mount upward, reach the Heaven above? 

“ Nay, I should grow weary; I must crave a favor; 
Stronger wings must bear me; Jend me thine, O Love! * 


SaLem, Mass. 





Kings Kava 


By Elizabeth T. Jayne 


[Mrs. Jayne is the wife of Lieutenant J. L. Jayne, U. S. N., who was for a period acting Governor 


of American Samoa. 


The ceremony described 


in 


the 


following article 


was given on the 


occasion of Captain Sebree’s first visit to the Manua group of islands, and Mrs. Jayne is perhaps the 
only white woman that has ever witnessed it, so seldom is it given.—Fprror.] 


AVA is the native drink of the 
Samoan, and is made from the 
root of the Piper methysticum 


mixed with water. 


During my stay in 


Samoa I had kava served to me many 


times. The most 
interesting of these 
ceremonies, for it 
is never served 
without some cere- 
mony, was the 
serving of King’s 
kava at the Island 
of Tau, Manua 
Group. This native 
drink is perfectly 
harmless and has 
no ill effects what- 
soever upon either 
the native or the 
foreigner. It has 
often been ‘stated 
that it causes 
paralysis, but 1 
have made careful 
inquiry about this 
among the natives 
themselves and oth- 
ers who. are au- 
thorities. upon 
Samoan aftaifs, 
and they all tell 
me that it is a mis- 
take. Certainly no 
one, after seeing 
the way the old 
men. and ‘ women, 
who are habitual 
kava drinkers, 
jump into the surf 
and swim, or walk 
miles over rough 
mountains densely 
covered with heavy 
tropical growth, 
could for a mo- 
ment doubt that 
they have good use 


of their limbs. 


It is the exception to 


find an aged person in Samoa who is 


inactive. 


The taste for kava must be 


cultivated, however, for, tho refreshing, 
it has a strong turpentine flavor, that 








A Taupo (or Maid of the Village) Dressed for a 
War Dance. A Taupo is supposed to lead inte 
battle. She is a sort of local princess. 
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makes it far from 
palatable. 

Tau, Manua, is 
the most beautiful 
of the islands 
viewed from the 
water, and so com- 
pletely is it out of 
the line of steamers 
Or any merchant 
ships that visitors 
are very rare in- 
deed. There is no 
way for tourists to 
reach it except by 
a special trip, so it 
retains much of 
that. : strangeness 
and novelty which 
are fast disappear- ~ 
ing from Tutuila 
and Upolu, where 
mail steamers reg- ~ 


_ ularly stop, “ 


Early one morn- ~ 
ing we left the har- 
bor of Pago Pago. 
on the Island~of 
Tutuila, and 
reached Manua 
that afternoon, an- 
choring. off the 
little: village of 
Faleasau, on the 
Island of Tau. The 
principal village, 
Tau, was a mile or 
so around a point’ 
of the island, so I 
spent what re- 
mained of that day 
studying the rocky 
mountains, which 
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come down to the very ocean, and 
are washed so high up by the tre- 
mendous breakers that I fancied at 
one time they: must have been the 
fortress of some old chief. The fol- 
lowing morning I was invited ashore to 
the village of Tau. It required some 
little courage to land, for it had to be 
done in an open boat over the surf. The 
fita-fitas, or native guard, came, from 
shore in a long boat for us and rowed 
us around the point of land which hid 
the, village from view, and then the ex- 
citement of surf-landing commenced. So 
well do these people understand the 
navigation of the huge waves that roll 
in from the ocean, that as each wave 
approached the boat was pulled with 
it, and the wave carried it in, then the 
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being smothered by admiring children. 
We were escorted to the Governor’s 
house, which is a native fale, and there 
were met by the ex-King, Tui Manua, 
who made us welcome in native Samoan, 
as he does not speak English. He is a 
fine specimen of a Samoan chief, edu- 
cated and very dignified. His wife, the 
ex-Queen, approached and sat with us, 
and. later I went to spend an hour with 
a high chief’s wife, until luncheon was 
ready. 

Soon after luncheon we heard the 


sound as of a horn blown from far 


away in the mountains. At the same 
time we were called out of the fale to 
see the natives assembling for King’s 
kava, which was to be celebrated in 
honor of the new Governor. On reach- 





[———— 





A Scene in the Village of Tau, Island of Tau, Samoa. 
Native houses and one foreign built house. The King’s Kava described in the article 


canoe, 


was served near this spot in a house like the native houses shown in this picture. 


The native is resting against a fishing 


The foreign 


built house belongs to a half caste who married one of the princesses and whose daughter was a 


queen. 


boat was held back until the next ap- 
proached, and again we mounted and 
rode the wave,-until we were finally 
landed in: safety on the white sand. 

As a white woman and child are curi- 
osities in Tau, I had several times dur- 
ing my. stay to call in the assistance of 
a fita-fita to prevent my little boy from 


The house was at one time rented by the United States. 


ing the beach I saw that, instead of from 
a horn in the distance, the sound came 
from a huge shell blown by the King’s 
forerunner, and I learned it was for the 
purpose of calling the people to witness 


the serving: of King’s kava. The fore- 
runner was above the average size, and 
his body and arms shone with cocoanut 


* 
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This picture, with an extension to the right not shown in ‘the ent, is of what-is known as the Cox 
It includes a bit of the main isiand of Tutuila and ‘rocks off the north coast he 


Comb. 


oil like polished bronze.. He 
around his waist one of their famous 
fine mats, which reached to: his anklés. 


These mats are their heirlooms and are. 


very valuable. The one he wore .was 


so large that, folded as it was around © 


him in plaits, with.the deep fringe at the 
bottom, it stood out like a ballet girl’s 
skirt. Around his neck and waist ‘were 
strings of* red-sea beans and shells. 
Around his ankles. were -garlands: of 
green vines, and his head was festooned 
with so many fringes. made from 
banana leaves that his face was nearly 
covered. The shell be-blew was about 


a foot in length. Behind him came all ” 


the villagers from surrounding towns 
marching up to the large falé; where 
the officers from the ship andvall of the 
high chiefs were awaiting the. arrival 


of the American Governor and native. 


Governor or ex-King. 
We entered the fale and found chairs 


placed for us on one side of it. Samoans; 


always sit on the ground: cross-legged.* 





had 


everywhere, 





except a space 


The. rest of the rodm,; 
for the ex-King, was. reserved ‘for ‘high 


chiefs. ~ The ‘fales are’ circular“in® shape 
and have very high ‘sloping, thatched 
roofs covered ‘with cane. One has -to 
stoop to enter. The chiefs were sitting 
around the edge of the room with a-space 
left for Tui Manua. He:at last entered 
quietly and sat alone. The talking men 
then commericed the ceremony by an ex- 
change of compliments. They expressed 
their gratification at having the > néw 
Governor ‘with them, as ‘well as the of+ 
ficers. Again they told us of their love 
for ‘the: United: States. Suddenly ‘out: 
side there commenced’ a great shouting 
and noise of. hand clapping. On ‘look- 
ing outside I was surprised to ‘see ‘the 
great ‘number of natives seated all around 
Noticeable: among: ‘these 
were«the young ‘chiefs dresséd<in their 
brown tapa -lava-lavas,: with ‘strings “of 
gayly colored beans :or: flowers ‘around 
their-necks, I inquired ey ie wo 

scscigoms enter the es ae ¥ id 
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they were not allowed inside at this half civilized. She was dressed in a fine 
ceremony. I heard men running, and mat as soft as silk witha border of little 
suddenly about eight tall young chiefs scarlet feathers above the fringe at the 
rushed in and threw an entire roasted bottom. Her body and arms shone with 
pig at the Governor’s feet and invited cocoanut .oil, and a narrow strip of 
him to partake. He signified his willing- black English crépe was drawn tight 
ness to do so, and accordingly it was over the bust and tied in a hard knot 
cut apart before our eyes and, according between the shoulder blades. Around 
to rank, each of us was served, certain her neck were hung many chains of 
parts being always reserved for the per- shells and beans, and around her throat 
sons of high degree. Fortunately for us was a collar made of boar’s tusks. She 
taro and bread fruit were also offered, was crowned, not with the customary 
so we could really eat something, for it wreath of flowers or ferns, but, alas, 
would be asking too much to expect the with some tourist-bride’s cast off wreath 
uninitiated to eat pig roasted faa Samoa. of orange blossoms, probably gleaned on 

Again we heard the shouts outside some visit to Apia. Straight as an arrow 
and the young chiefs rushed up into the she walked in solemn dignity. Her left 
bush to cut and bring down the green arm hung down at her side, but her right 
kava root, from which to make the arm was stretched’ straight out from 
King’s kava. This they grated while the shoulder, palm upward, holding the 
the surrounding people sang, the while King’s cup. For about three hundred 
continuously clapping their hands as an yards she walked and her atm never 
accompaniment. Kava is ordinarily wavered. To enter the fale she had to 
made by the taupo, or maid of the vil- stoop, but her arm kept its rigid posi- 
lage, but King’s kava is made by high tion. She faced the King a moment and 
chiefs. When the kava was grated and then turned to the kava makers, and they 
ready, nine wooden bowls with short took their cups, filled them from their 
legs were brought in and placed in front bowls and then in unison they raised 
of nine high chiefs, who sat in a row in them high and poured the contents back 
front of us. The grated kava was di- into the bowls. All this time her arm 
vided among them and then water was never trembled. At last the signal was 
brought to them in cocoanuts. Each given and she approached them. As 
was then provided with a soft bunch of these nine chiefs lifted their cups to pour 
fiber made from tree bark. This they thé kava out ‘the. tavipo stooped and, 
stirred around in the kava ‘and then moving her arm ina semicircle, without 
squeezed out and tossed to a mari out- bending at the elbow, caught in the 
side, who, in time to the music, shook Kirig’s cup a few drops from each chief’s 
it and thus removed all the tiny particles cup until it was full. Then she pre- 
of the grated root. This was done re- sented it to the King and he emptied it 
peatedly until the liquid was thoroughly at one draught. How glad I was when 
strained. Then the singing changed at last her arm could drop! From her 
from a monotone to a more lively air. face no one would ever imagine that it 
and the clapping became faster. One required skill or caused fatigue to do 
of the chiefs inquired, “Where is the this, but I am told it requires continuous 
King’s cup, that he may be served?” practice to carry and- hold the cup in 
Immediately there arose such a shouting this way, as one can well understand. 
as I never heard before. All the young In olden times the cup from which 
chiefs, with war clubs in their hands, the King drank was immediately broken 
rushed down the village, knocking down to fragments. This was not the case, 
or destroying anything which prevented however, on this occasion, for after he 
their making a straight’ line for the finished we were all served. from the 
taupo’s fale. She had the cup, nd ie cuip in a’Simpler but similar way, 
stantly the shouts ceased and singing so the ceremony ended. 


began. The faupo left her fale and, es-. After this I wandered about the village 
corted by the young chiefs, walked up until time for the -siva, or native dance. 
the village street. Her costume was a_ to which I was escorted by the ex-Queen, 
strange combination, half barbaric and who presented me with the usual gifts 
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“of siapa, fans, and chains, or Jais, as they 
call them. Shortly before sundown the 
boat was ready to take us back to the 
ship, and with many attempts to express 
my appreciation of their hospitality, I 
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entered the boat and again we mounted 
and rode the waves. Even now I can 
hear their deep voices call to me “ tofa” 
and “ soifud.” 

Wasuincton, D. C 
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Greatest Miracle in 


By E. E. Slosson 


Proressor OF CHEMISTRY IN THE UNiveRSITY OF WYOMING 


HE ‘greatest miracle in the Bible 
or elsewhere is that recorded in 
Genesis 2: 7, “ And God formed 

man out of the dust. of the ground; ” 
for it is not only of personal impor- 
tance to us as the birthday of the 
human race, but it seems probable that 
of all the millions of spheres in God’s 
great universe this is the only one on 
which this miracle has ever occurred. 
It is also the most astounding and ap- 
parently impossible of all miracles, yet 
it is not on account of its importance 
or the marvelous -character of the 
transformation, but for yet another 
reason that this miracle is of. especial 
interest. It if on account of its indis- 


putability. If I had taken other chem- 
ical miracles, such as the changing of 
the River Nile into blood, or the water 
at the marriage: feast into wine, it 
would have been objected by some that 
they did not believe it; and, since it 
would not have been possible to prove 
it really did occur, it would have been 
useless to have discussed it. But this 
particular miracle cannot be, doubted, 
because we see it repeated all about 
us every day, even in our own bodies 
For what was true of Adam is true of 
all of us. Each one of us was created 
out of the dust of the earth; and that 
not thousands of years ago but. within 
the last few years. , 
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If any one raises the objection that 
Adam did not exist, we can take Adam 
Smith or the reader. So far as we know 
all.men were formed from the dust of 
the ground; and, altho it would be im- 
possible to prove that Adam or some 
one else was not created in a different 
way from that stated in the Bible, it is 
so improbable as to be inconceivable. 
God is the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever. His willings are the immu- 
table laws of nature; and in him alone 
there is no variation. If this were not 
so it would be a chance world, where 
anything might happen and we could 
rely upon nothing. We might grow 
old.one week and young the next. We 
would plant wheat, expecting a harvest 
in a few months, but it might come up 
the next day; and then prove to be cab- 
bages. Our faith in the unalterable 


will of God is all that prevents us from 
expecting these things to happen. We 
do not know why they do not, we only 
believe that they -will not happen and 
never have happened. Therefore, if we 
have faith in God we can have no hesi- 
tation in saying that Adam was created 


as we were—that is, out of the dust of 
the ground. 

It is not the less miraculous be- 
cause it has been repeated or that the 
process can be studied in a scientific 
way. If a man should-be able to 
change lead into gold, just once, with- 
out knowing how he did it, but under 
such conditions that no one could 
doubt it, he would be regarded as the 
greatest chemist in the world. Would 
his reputation be lessened if he could 
repeat it every day? Or if he could ex- 
plain how he did it, and teach others? 
On the contrary, the more times he re- 
peated it and the more completely he 
could explain the process so that any- 
body could do it, the greater would be 
the admiration he would excite. The 
most remarkable thing about the 
miracle we are considering is the num- 
ber of times it has been repeated. 

Those whose God is Lord alone of 
the Unusual and the Inexplicable are 
in a constant state of fright at seeing 
him being gradually expelled from the 
universe by the feeble minds of men. 

But even such people, who love 
darkness rather than light, can be quite 
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at ease about this particular miracle; 
for it is not at all explained, and the 
possibility of accomplishing it arti- 
ficially is not even in sight. On the 
contrary, the more we study it—and it. 
is now being attacked most indus- 
triously by chemists, physicists and 
biologists—the more impenetrable 
seems the mystery, and the more cu- 
rious does the process appear. _ For 
example, the materials which go to 
make up our bodies are found in the 
soil, the water and the air, yet. we.are 
able to make use of but few of them. 
directly. All the chemical elements 
which we are made of, and which we. 
must get in our food, are contained in 
any. handful of dust we may pick up, 
but we cannot eat it and use it to-build 
up our bodies. Man as the lord of crea- 
tion has to have his. food properly 
served to him by his menials, the plants ., 
and animals. One, of the most impor- 
tant elements of our bodies is, nitro-. . 
gen, and we have to pay a high price 
for it in our foods. Yet the air is-four- 
fifths nitrogen, and if we breathe for, 
two minutes we inhale enough nitro-. 
gen to supply our wants for all day—if 
we could use it, but we cannot; so-we. 
let it all escape again into the air, only... 
keeping a little of the oxygen which is 
with it. Most plants even cannot: use. 
this free nitrogen of the air, but ;must 
have it ready prepared for them. in the 
soil. Then we eat the plants or other ani- : 
mals which have lived on plants, and so 
all the material of our bodies comes ulti- 
mately from the earth under our feet, 
except the oxygen we get in part from 
the air, tho little if any of that is used 
for construction purposes. 

Some twenty times a minute we re- 
peat this miracle. Some particles of non- 
living matter are drawn into our bodies 
and become the medium of life, motion 
and thought. Just as often the reverse. 
process is repeated. Particles of car- 
bon which have formed part of our liv- 
ing bodies are thrown off with every 
breath, raptaway by the atoms of oxygen, 
and sink into. the nirvana of the in-, 
animate. world, changing their allegiance 
from the animal to the vegetable king- 
dom. This transformation of living to 
nonliving matter is just as great-a 
miracle as the. reverse process, when 
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you think of it. We can no more under- 
stand how we can die than how we can 
live. 

People say we die but once. Really 
we die every few years just as com- 
pletely as we ever shall. We are cast- 
ing our corpses from us all the time, 
atom by atom, and it is not a very long 
time: until every particle in our bodies 
becomes part of the soil and air just as 
completely and in the same way as 
when we are buried. The more rapidly 
we live the more rapidly we die; and if 
we should cease to die even for a few 
minutes we should cease to live. Sup- 
pose a miserly man should say to him- 
self: “What is the use of spending 
money for more food? I will not waste 
my substance by throwing it out upon the 
air with every breath. I will keep what 
I have, for I am perfectly satisfied with 
it, and one atom of carbon is as good 
as another.” The man would be dead 
in ten minutes, poisoned by his own 
breath. We only gain when we spend. 
“ He that loseth his life shall find it.” 
What we cast away on the wind comes 
back to us after many days through 
the plants or animals, bearing a new 
treasure of energy from our solar 
power house. 

Not all parts of the body wear out 
equally fast and have to be renewed 
as frequently. The more mobile and 
softer tissues change most rapidly. 
The blood is altering in composition 
constantly. But even the particles of 
lime, carbon and phosphorus in the 
solidest bone are continually being 
taken out and replaced by new ones, 
just as they change a railroad bridge, 
piece by piece, without tearing it down 
and interrupting the traffic at any time. 
In the external parts of the body we 
can see this for ourselves. We get en- 
tirely new finger nails every four or five 
months, and new toe nails once a year. 
Our eyelashes last us only about a 
hundred days, and we get a new skin 
oftener than we get new clothes—that 
is, most of us—for that is renewed 
every month. The only part ofthe 
body that is not completely changed 
in the course of a few years (which 
popular belief places at the magical 
number of seven) is the enamel of our 
teeth, and that is why we have those 
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two plagues of humanity, toothache 
and dentists. 

So it would seem that since we are 
not composed of the same material we 
cannot be the same persons we were 
some years ago. According to this 
view no man ought to be held to a con- 
tract longer than, say, seven years, at 
the most. If a man is arrested for a 
crime committed ten years ago he can 
easily prove an alibi. He can show 
that every particle which constituted 
the man who did the, deed has long 
since been dissipated, and forms part 
of the air, the sea and the soil. A man 
never celebrates his silver wedding 
with the same woman he married. He 
may call her his wife, but really he is 
not married to any part of her—except, - 
as I said, to her teeth—and perhaps 
those are changed. Speaking from a 
materialistic point of view, a ple 
ought, for decency’s sake, to have the 
ceremony performed over again every 
few years, so as to stay ‘married. 

Why is it that these things which 
are literally true seem to us so absurd? 
The reason is because of the very ap- 
parent fallacy. It is the fallacy of ma- 
terialism. We know we are the same 
persons we were last year and the year 
before. Altho we may have changed 
somewhat, we know it is not because 
we have new finger nails, new eye- 
lashes and new everything. That did 
not change us. We know that if every 
molecule of our bodies were suddenly 
replaced by new molecules we should 
never know the difference. As the 
wisest of the Greeks said long ago: 
“The water changes, but the river re- 
mains the same.” 

We really care nothing for the par- 
ticular atoms of carbon, nitrogen, hy- 
drogen and oxygen which make up 
what we mistakenly call ourselves. Let 
them go; we can get more; or if we 
cannot we do not want to keep these 
longer. We are not attached to the 
matter that composes our bodies. 
“*Twas mine; ’tis his; and has been 
slave to thousands,” 

We see how foolish. were the Egyp- 
tians when they. believed that for the 
resurrection of the body it was neces- 
sary to preserve intact. the identical 
body of the man who died, or, to speak 
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more accurately, the last of the many 
bodies which the man had lived in dur- 
ing his life. They embalmed this body 
to prevent it from decaying; they 
wrapped it in multitudinous folds of 
linen to prevent it from being dam- 
aged, and built over it the pyramids 
to shelter it from destruction. Scarcely 
less grossly superstitious and material- 
istic is our own treatment of cast-off 
bodies. We put them in elegant cas- 
kets to keep for a few years their ele- 
ments from being of any further use 
to the world. We transport them long 
distances that their earth may mingle 
with the earth of some selected spot. 
If it be true that the matter which com- 
poses the bodies of our dear ones is 
sacred to us, we ought not to let it go 
to waste during their lifetime. We 
should preserve, in mahogany and 
marble, the breath, the hair, the nails 
and all that has formed part of those 
we love. The medieval relic-lovers 
were more consistent in this matter 
than we. From the standpoint of 
Christianity our funeral customs are 
heathenish and wicked; from the 


standpoint of science they are absurd 
and dangerous; but, in spite of both, 
we still cling to the superstition of ma- 
terialism. 

Our bodies do not belong to us; they 
are only rented, and we are only tran- 


sitory tenants. Form is more perma- 
nent than matter. The person persists 
while the body disappears; at least, we 
know it is so while we live, and we 
trust it may be so when we die. Our 
bodies are simply part of God’s model- 
ing clay, which he is continually shap- 
ing into new and more beautiful forms; 
never throwing any of it away, never 
wasting it, never leaving it long idle. 
The vain thought of the pyramid-build- 
ers that they would baffle God’s plan 
and prevent the clay which once 
formed the body of Cheops from ever 
being again of use to a human being 
has proved fruitless. The clay of the 
great king has passed through hun- 
dreds of transmigrations in plant afid 
animal and mineral, more wonderful 
than the journey described in the 
“ Book ‘of the Dead * when this guide 
book to the under world was put in his 
coffin by the priests and he was laid in 
what they called his “ eternal habita- 
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tion,” the most substantial structure 
raised by the hand of man. 

Continuously, in and out, over and 
under, circle the elements; never at 
rest, never the same, all bent on the 
mission appointed before the creation 
of the world. Never faltering, never 
deviating, each atom follows the path 
through empty space marked out for it 
millions of years ago; a path so com- 
plex that no mathematician could cal- 
culate it for the thousandth part of a 
second, yet so regular that no variation 
can be detected in it in years. Back 
and forth without stopping moves the 
shuttle of matter, eternally “ weaving 
the living garment of God.” No eye 
can follow it, no imagination can con- 
ceive of it; yet all-that is, is what it 
seems to be. As Jacob on his pillar of 
stone saw in a vision a ladder, with 
angels ascending and descending on it, 
so we with the vision clarified by 
science can see the atoms as the angels, 
the messengers of the Almighty as- 
cending and descending through the 
scale of life; now carried about by the 
air, now washed down by the rain; then 
buried in the soil; then caught up by 
the hungry rootlets and carried through 
the sap and stored as starch or sugar 
in the seeds or fruit; then rising to a 
fuller life in some animal; then raised 
to a higher power and endowed with 
more energy, being made part of the 
mechanism of thought and feeling in 
man ; then cast out to begin their wander- 
ings again; always obedient to God’s 
laws, whether in high or in low estate, 
equally doing God service, whether in 
the brain of a philosopher or in the 
body of a microbe, or buried in a rock, 
apparently useless and forgotten for 
thousands of years. So forever repeats 
itself the miracle of the Garden of Eden, 
when God first formed man from the 
dust of the ground and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life and man 
became a living soul. 


“TI fear not Thy withdrawal; more I fear, 

Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with 
dreams, 

Of signs and wonders, while unnoticed, Thou 

Walking Thy garden still, communest with 
men, 

Missed in the commonplace of miracle.” 

—Lowell. 


Laramizg, Wyo, 
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AN UNPUBLISIIED POEM 










By: Paul Hamilton Hayne 


{The following lines in memory of our greatest Shakespearean scholar were left unpublished at 
the‘ death of their’ distinguished Southern author, and have been put in our hands by the poet’s-son, 
William Hamilton Hayne.—Eo1ror. ] i? 4 











IS voice I-had not heard, nor seen his face, 
Yet have I marked all features of his mind,— 
_ Their stalwart frankness and their cultured. grace,— 
And known what largess he has left mankind ; 
Wise thoughts, pure thoughts, a style as crystal clear 
As the still waters of a Zetland mere. 













His genius, molded in a form unique, 
(Which shuddered at the touch of “ Commonplace.”’), 

Held in fair wedlock, goldenly combined, 

Modern forthrightness with a charm antique, 

A strength all Saxon and a depth half Greek. 













And for the rest, he bore his spirit high, 
Well-poised, serene, unwavering, even as one 
Who, tho earth-bound, would rather front the sky, 

And fiery blazon of the noonday sun, 
Than crouch in shades of cool humility, 
While the great Triumphs of the world sweep by. 

























He kept the royal ermine of his pride 
Stainless,—for his that fast-decreasing clan, 
Wherein the Sage and Scholar strives to lift 
Above our reckless age’s sordid drift,— 
Above its shallow scorn, or furious ban,— 
Those courtly virtues only fools deride, 
Which stamp the heaven-elected Gentleman. 


Well were his nature and his toils allied,— 
Large both and liberal !—’tis no marvel then, 
He walked in such security of ease 
Through Shakspeare’s world of monarchs and great-men,— 
A kingly Realm he loved and magnified. 





Ah! in that heaventy Country over seas,— 
We wot not of, all shadow-wreathed and dim,— 
[ trust—(are not its mansions manifold ?)— 
I trust a happy Home remains for him, 
Wherein the wise Grammarians born of old, 
Scholars and Poets, and bright souls of mark, 
Who starred the blackness of the ancient Dark, 
May chorus welcome to the nightless lands,— 
And foremost there (upon his smiling face, 
The softened sweetness of that sacred place), 
His Master Shakespeare, with warm, outstretched hands! 
Corse Hiri, Ga., April 12, 1885. 


















A Woman of the Renaissance 


A SINGULAR fatality has pursued the 
historians who have undertaken to 
write the life of Isabella d’Este. M. 
Armand Baschet, who wrote a remark- 
able essay on her 
relations with the 
great printer, Aldo 
Manuzio, intended 
to make a thor- 
ough study of her 
life, but died be- 
fore he could ac- 
complish it. He 
left a mass of doc- 
uments to M. 
Charles Yriarte, 
who was prepar- 
ing a work on Isa- 
bella’s __ relations 
with the _ great 
painters of her 
age; but he, too, 
was overtaken by 
death. It is most 
unfortunate that 
their work should 
have been cut 
short, for the life 
of the beautiful 
Marchesa, “ that 
most fascinating 
woman of the 
Renaissance,” is 
so closely bound 
up with the great 
men of her day 
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ISABELLA D’ESTE 
From a painting by Titian 


feminine supplement to the more ‘se- 
rious aspects of the study. As it is, the 
great throes which attended the disso- 
lution of medievalism and the birth: of 
the modern world are presented to us 
as a spectacle for the advancement, the 
entertainment, the 
pastime, as_ it 
were, of oné wom- 
an, who»seems’ to 
shift’ the scenes 
to suit herself. 
The writer of this 
important life has 
none of that pro- 
found insight 
which = enabled 
Vernon Lee - to 
grasp the complex 
conditions under- 
lying the -im- 
morality of —the 
Renaissance. Her 
work is not en- 
riched -with 
thought, yet, neév- 
ertheless, she has 
written a very de- 
lightful book. 
The present 
keeper of the state 
archives of Man- 
tua, Dr. Alessan- 
dro Luzio, has‘de- 
voted years to the 
examination of 
the 2,000 letters 
left by Isabella, 


that an adequate account of her wouldr and from his publications Mrs. Ady 


also be a history of the greatest 
period of the Renaissance, extending 
from the year 1474 to 1539. For in 
the short space of this one life Human- 
ism reached its hight and the second 
greatest manifestation of art in the his- 
tory of the world culminated and be- 
gan its decadence. 

If such a history had been written, 
Mrs. Ady’s life of Isabella d’Este* 
would be welcomed as a delightful, 


* ISABELLA D'Este. A Study of the Renaissance. 
By Julia Cartwright (Mra. Ady). 
$7.50 net. 


N : EB. 
P. Dutton & Co, a 





has selected many of the wittiest of 
her epistles, especially those which 
give detailed descriptions of the 
Marchesa’s visits to different courts, 
and of the splendid pageants of which 
she and her suite formed a part. Among 
the most interesting of her letters 
are those addressedto the great art- 
ists of her time, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Perugino, Raphael, ‘Titian and others, 
in which she begs, coaxes and some- 
times threatens them with dire conse- 
quences if they do not lay aside all other 
work and paint her some “ little thing.” 
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Castiglione, who was Isabella’s devoted 
friend, gives an amusing account of 
his efforts to make Raphael finish a 
small painting he had begun for her. 
Every day he visited the artist and 
stood over him while he worked a while 
on the picture, well knowing that the 
moment his back was turned it would 
be laid aside. 

But life was not all play.for Madame. 
In fact, much of her gayety was used 
to aid her deep laid schemes. She was 
devoted to the honor of:the houses of 
d’Este and Gonzaga, and. used all her 
powers of fascination; anda statecraft 

of 


It was chiefly owing to her 

efforts that the little king: 

tua, which was coveted by the Popes, 
the Venetians and the Kings of France 
in turn, was preserved for her son. For- 
tunately she lived to see the fruit of her 
labors, for in 1531 the newly-crowned 
Emperor, Charles V, raised her eldest 
son to the rank of Duke, and Clement 
VII bestowed a cardinal’s hat on her 
second son, Ercole. While she was in 
Rome negotiating with the vacillating 
Pope for this coveted hat. the holy city 
was sacked. Mrs. Ady, rising above 
her usual easy style, gives a most 
graphic account of the awful catas- 
trophe, “ when Rome was scourged of 
God for her sins.” “ So deeply was the 
memory of those days of horror en- 
graved in the hearts of succeeding gen- 
erations,” she says, “that to this day 
Roman mothers hush their children to 
sleep with the words, ‘ Go to sleep, lit- 
tle ones; Borbone is gone!’ ” 


s 
Christopher Columbus 


THIS work* promises to be the most 
sumptuous publication on the subject 
chosen. Bound in half parchment, with 
elaborate gilt title on the back, and a like 
shield stamped on the gray cloth cover, 
it is worthy of the Grolier Club. The 
frontispiece portrait of Columbus:is.a 
reproduction of an etching from the 
imaginative portrait preserved in the 


* CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBTsS: His Life, His Work, 
His Remains, as Revealed by Original Printed and 
Manuscript Records, etc. By John. Boyd Thacher. 
3 ree New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $9.00 
net, 
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Naval Museum at Madrid. The numer- 
ous illustrations are of elaborate title 
pages of histories and epistole concern- 
ing Columbus, portraits of Toscanelli 
and Las Casas, ancient maps and fac- 
similes of holographs. Some eighteen 
such illustrations are in the first volume. 
It is with real regret that the reader 
discovers the scholarship of the work 
to be in inverse ratio to the superb 
make-up of the volume. 

The atithor says in his preface that 
he has two objects: 

“ First, to give the reader of to-day, as far as 
practicable in exact fac-simile, such published 
knowledge of the Discoverer and the discovery 
as was available to a reader at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century; and, second, to give 
the reader of to-day such knowledge concerning 
the discovery as has come to the world since 
that time.” , 


In the attainment of his first object Mr. 
Thacher has been fairly successful, for 
he is evidently an enthusiastic collector ; 
but he has failed to attain his second 
object because he lacked the training 
and instincts of a historian. The work 
is of real value to the general reader, 
because it gives much original matter, 
both in fac-simile and translation. With 
very few exceptions all this is acces- 
sible to the historical student in pre- 
vious works to be found in most large 
public libraries. 

The author has been an assiduous, 
but superficial, student of the literature 
He has read exten- 
sively rather than intensively. The re- 
sulting.work is that ofan enthusiastic 
amateur, who handles in a jaunty man- 
ner the most difficult historical manu- 
scripts, as if every word was to be ac- 
cepted with utmost faith. The very 
style in which the book is written 
throws discredit on the scholarship. 
The language and phrase are stilted, 
and too much fine writing shows an un- 
due desire for popularity. The same 
desire induces the author to dwell to a 
wearisome length upon bloody scenes, 
terrible details of torture and incredible 
numerical horrors. 

The first volume of the three prom- 
ised is divided into five parts. The 
first treats of the “ First Historians of 
America—Peter Martyr and Barto- 
lomé de las Casas,” The former is fol- 
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lowed through sixteen chapters, in 
which he appears as student, lecturer 
at Salamanca, soldier and diplomat, 
and, finally, as the writer of letters con- 
cerning the “ New World” and the 
Discoverer Columbus. At the close of 
this treatment Mr. Thacher attacks 
Hallam’s charges of anachronisms 
against. Peter. Martyr, but his reason- 
‘ing leaves one of the same opinion as 
Hallam and the other-critics who have 
made similar attacks. 

There follows a sketch of Las Casas, 
whom the author fancifully calls a 
“ Spanish Saul of Tarsus” and “ The 
New Paul.”—two epithets whose fit- 
ness is not wholly evident. In a chap- 
ter headed “Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man,” the incredible stories of Las 
Casas about the bloodthirstiness of the 
Spaniards are all accepted in good 
faith. <A brief note admits that the 
numerical details have been questioned, 
tho the author shows no sympathy with 
those criticisms. 

In. the “ Introduction ” Mr. Thacher 
takes issue with those who’ believe 
Columbus died ignorant that he had 
discovered a new world. His argu- 
ments against this conclusion of the 


soundest scholarship consist of asser- 


tions that Columbus “must have 
known this,” and “ he must have been 
told that” (page 184), and this series 
of unsupported assertions closes with: 
“When we hear speak of being in the 
regions known of old to Solomon, we 
can only think of him as beside himself 
with physical and mental suffering, or 
perhaps seeking to arouse the cupidity 
of his sovereign at the expense of his 
geographical reputation.” Such rea- 
soning is not apt to overthrow the re- 
sults of logical criticism. 

Parts II, III and IV are entitled, re- 
spectively, “The Man,” “The Pur- 
pose ” and “ The Event.” 

The first discusses Columbus geneo- 
logically, his place of birth and his 
youth, all with the same indiscriminate 
choice of sources and rash inattention 
to the results of past scholarship. 

In “The Purpose,” the discoveries 
of the Portuguese and Toscanelli’s let- 
ter are discussed and his geographical 
conceptions explained:«= 

The efforts of Columbus to interest 
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the Court of Spain are dwelt upon with 
much sentiment and “ pathetic fallacy,” 
and, finally, the triumph and equipment 
are described. 

“The Event ” tells of the discovery 
of Watlings Island, and gives the orig- 
inal and a translation of Columbus's 
journal as preserved by Las Casas. 

In general, we must say of the book 
that it will be of greater service to the 
bibliophile than to the historical student. 


st 
Memorials of Yale 


As undergraduate, tutor, professor 
and president, Dr. Dwight has had the 
closest and most intimate connection with 
Yale for over half a century. The couple 
of years he spent at Berlin and Bonn 
can hardly be regarded as an interrup- 
tion or break in the continuity of his 
relations, for they were devoted to 
biblical studies, and a preparation for 
the professorship in the Divinity School 
to which he was appointed on his return 
from Europe. The present work* is the 
result of his personal memories, and 
gives the record of his individual experi- 
ences in their bearings on the growth 
and progress of the institution whose 
actual development along certain lines is 
largely due to his forceful character and 
practical wisdom. Indeed, it is rather 
to be regretted that the author’s modesty 
has prevented him from devoting more 
space to his own presidency, undoubt- 
edly the greatest administration in the 
history of the college, which then  be- 
came, in name as in fact, a university. 

During the thirteen years embraced in 
this period not only were the very high- 
est ideals of scholarship and culture at 
home in the institution, but its outward 
growth kept pace with its inward de- 
velopment. The increase in. membership 
between 1886 and 1899 was one hundred 
and thirty-three per cent., the number 
of instructors grew from one hundred 
and fourteen to two hundred and sixty, 
seventeen buildings were added to those 
already possessed by the university, and 
4ts' permanent funds were more than 
doubled. The widening of the oppor- 
tunities of study in special lines, the de- 





* MEMORIALS OF YALE LIFE AND MEN, 1845-1899. 
By tad Dwight. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
‘o. 50. 
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velopment of the elective system, the 
relations of the School of the Fine Arts 
to the Undergraduate College, the foun- 
dation of the School of Music, the ex- 
tension of the courses in the Schools of 
Law and Medicine, the development of 
the entire plan of the Graduate School 
and of-its influence upon the general 
scholarly life of the University, were all 
of them far reaching and comprehensive 
reforms, and all of them came into full 
operation before the close of Dr. 
Dwight’s presidency. Yet he by no 
means regards the constitution and edu- 
cational system of the University as per- 
fect. The concluding chapter contains 
suggestions with regard to undergrad- 
uate college government, the sort of 
men to be selected for official appoint- 
ment, the extension of the scope of the 
Graduate School, the establishment of 
graduate fellowships, and several sub- 
jects connected with the efficiency of col- 
lege government. 

The work is written in a placid and 
dignified style, just the style befitting 
an illustrious old man, whose outlook 
on life is serene and gentle. Dr. Dwight 
has not outgrown the sympathies of his 
youth, as is manifest from the charming 
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associates. These pen pictures may be 
regarded also as a series of essays on 
the special aspects of university life, for 
they bring into view the successive 
phases of development through which 
Yale has passed. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated with portraits, views of 
buildings, etc., but it should have an 
index. 
o 


John Percyfield 


THE American author comes nearer 
having a cosmopolitan genius than any 
other writer. In order to be the most 
faithful interpreter of human life in every 
nationality he only lacks knowledge and 
discipline. He has the temperament and 
a sense of universal kinship inherited 
from a mixed ancestry. His original 
Anglo-Saxon character has been enlarged 
by French intelligence, German. senti- 
ment, Irish wit, and even stiffened a little 
by Scotch Calvinism. Thus he can never 
be a literary castaway in any land. He 
has somewhere within himself the key- 
note of each national tone, a sharp bod- 
kin genius fitted to every social fabric: 








Courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Yale College in 1845. 





From an engraving made in that year 
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In this particular volume* an Ameri- 
can makes himself at home in a French 
country place. And he shows an intimate 
familiarity with his surroundings almost 
incredible in a foreigner. The explana- 
tion is that he has inherited from some 
old Huguenot ancestor the power to com- 
prehend and to interpret with almost Gal- 
lic intelligence a situation which involves 
an historical background and all of Mil- 
let’s coloring. 

But at this point his inspiration fails 
him. The story he tells indicates a lack 
of dramatic power. He undoubtedly has 
“the anatomy of cheerfulness,” but not 
much notion as to the romantic propor- 
tions of love. He is better able to de- 
scribe a mountain scene than he is to in- 
terpret himself. As a lover he is an 
amiable bore, tediously slow about his 
courtship. If this is the logical result of 
a cheerful mental anatomy, Mr. Hanford 
Henderson’s readers will doubtless hope 
for some of the rheumatism of melan- 
choly in his next novel. 


& 


Musical Education. By Albert Lairgnac. 
Translated by Esther Singleton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co , $2.00 net. 

We have here an unusual and an ex- 
cellent book, sure to be read, and that 
frequently, whether by parents anxious 
about their children’s musical education, 
by students or by amateurs anxious to 
improve.. They will all find something 
here. There are General Remarks on 
Musical Education ; practical chapters on 
the Study of Instruments of all kinds, 
the Study of Singing, and the Studies 
necessary for composers ; there is a help- 
ful chapter on the means of rectifying a 
musical education that has been. ill- 
directed at the beginning, and a chapter 
of details about the principal music 
schools in Europe. and America. The 
range of. survey is extensive, including 
consideration of the age at which it is 
advisable to start each study, wise -in- 
junctions to parents as to the importance 
of good teachers for young beginners, 
explicit directions as to how to learn by 
heart, and how to read at sight, specula- 
tions as to the future of the art of music, 
and much valuable matter else. The 
French author writes as a true artist, for 
By ©. Hanford Henderson. 








*JOHN PERCYFIELD. 


Lioston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.50. 
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whom art is long and life is short; and 
we fear the fine severity of the training 
he outlines for the would-be musician 
will hardly commend itself to the average 
American, in a hurry mainly to “ get 
there,” especially the austerity of devo- 
tion to classical music which he empha- 
sizes ; but fortunately there are many suf- 
ficiently above the average to appreciate 
his advice, and it will do the others good 
merely to read the book. An artist’s 
opinion, too, as opposed to the practical 
man’s, is expressed in his denunciation 
of dumb pianos. The whole, tho emi- 
nently practical, is at the same time writ- 
ten with a Gallic vivacity of style that 
would make the book exceedingly pleas- 
ant reading if it were only adequately 
done into English. At its best the trans- 
lation is of the distressingly literal order, 
while in places the translator’s lack of 
familiarity with French and musical 
idiom alike makes no sense of the Eng- 
lish rendering (as, for instance, of the 
story about Gounod on page 12), and 
once at least gives the direct opposite of 
the author’s meaning (with regard to 
four-handed playing on one and on two 
pianos). 
rd 
The Theology of Christ’s Teaching. By the 
Rev. James M. King, D.D., Principal of 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, New York ; 
Fleming H. Revell Co., $2.50 net. 
This volume is at least a significant 
sign of the times. It is an evidence that 
even among the most conservative re- 
ligious teachers of the day there is a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with the dogmatic 
methods and assumptions of the past 
and a desire to get on firmer ground. . It 
is a recognition of the fact that the pres- 
ent age cares very little for the theolog- 
ical speculations of a Calvin or an 
Augustine, or even of a Paul, but that it 
is vitally interested in the mind and 
thought of Christ. As its title suggests, 
the aim of the book is to give us a. The- 
ology that shall be simply and purely 
Christian, based directly and exclusively 
on the teachings of Christ. It is an at- 
tempt to give us, not a philosophical, but 
a purely Christian solution to the great 
problems of life and destiny. But ad- 
mirable as it thus is in design, its author 
has neither the critical faculty nor the 
intellectual freedom to. make any real 
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contribution to his subject. Before we 
can build with any certainty on the teach- 
ing of Christ we must know what that 
teaching was, and to determine this many 
critical questions must be met and an- 
swered. To avoid these questions, as the 
author does, and to assume that each of 
the four Gospels gives with equal direct- 
ness and clearness the teachings of 
Christ, is to base his work, not on those 
teachings, as claimed, but on an extreme 
dogma of inspiration, and his conclusions 
can have no more weight than that 
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of Christ, which were evidently hard to 
fit into the author’s thought, are either 
ignored or explained away. But in spite 
of these defects the book marks a move- 
ment in conservative religious thought in 
which there is much of promise. 


& ° 


The Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte. 
Edited by William Dallam Armes. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Professor Le Conte was in advance of 
his contemporaries in several depart- 
ments of scientific and 

philosophic inquiry. A 
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convinced evolutionist, he 
was the pioneer in the re- 
action against the ma- 
terialistic and irreiigious 
implication of some of the 
Darwinian hypotheses, 
and the works in which he 
has demonstrated that the 
new philosophy was en- 
tirely consistent with the 
fundamental belief of 
Christianity aroused as 
much interest in Europe 
as they did in America. 
In these reminiscences, 
however, we are mainly 
concerned with the per- 
sonality of the author; 
and his genial, kindly hu- 
mor, broad sympathies, 
sunny cheerfulness, boy- 
ish enthusiasm and play- 
ful fancy will recommend 
the volume to a large cir- 
cle of readers who care 
little for his researches on 
the phenomena of binocu- 
lar vision or on the 
genesis of metalliferous 
veins. The chapters on 
the plantation life led by 











Design for the Le Conte Memorial Lodge of the Sierra Club, 
to be erected in the Yosemite Valley. 


(Copyright, D. Appleton and Co.) 


dogma. In other respects, also, the book 
is untrue to its title; in many cases 
dogmas are read into the words of Christ 
which no one without a strong theolog- 
ical bias could find there, and in other 
cases obvious and significant teachings 





a cultivated Southern 
family in the ante-bellum 
days form the happiest 
reading. Such a Robinson 
Crusoe existence must 
have been a paradise for manly, intelli- 
gent boys, who had to make their own 
marbles, their own kites, their own bows 
and arrows, and even their own rifles. 
The informal education resulting from 
boating, fishing, hunting and the closest 
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contact with nature in all her manifes- 
tations was an admirable training for the 
future scientist. His long and intimate 
association with Agassiz, beginning in 
1850, determined his vocation as a student 
of nature, and, indeed, it would be hard 
to name any disciple of that illustrious 
master who has done more for nature 
study than has Professor Le Conte. His 
career was interrupted by the outbreak of 
the Civil War. He was opposed to se- 
cession, but “ went with his State.” His 
experiences during this period form a 
story full of thrilling adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes. 


mare Children. New York: John Lane, 
1.50. 

Many of us remember “ Elizabeth’s 
Visits,” and that instead of marrying 
that excellent countryman of her own, 
Hugh Latimer, she preferred the dark 
little Frenchman, whom she called 
“Alphonse.” In the present volume, 
with characteristic confidence in other 
people’s cordiality, she sends her three 
boys to “ dear old Hugh,” who is still 
a bachelor living at his country place 
in England, to be Anglicized while she 
goes on a cruise with her husband. 
Many will accuse Elizabeth of borrow- 
ing “ Helen’s Babies ” into her family, 
and indeed there is a suspicious simi- 
larity between the plans of the two sto- 
ries. But that is all. These are really 
little French boys, and do not resemble. 
in their manifestations those awkward 
English youngsters. And they give the 
appreciative reader a glimpse of Gallic 
wit and temperament during the ani- 
mated period of childhood. 

& 
Thyra Varrick. By Amelia E. Barr. 

York: J. F. Taylor & Co., $1.50. 

_ The manifest purpose of this story 
is to teach all young maidens that they 
should obey their parents, especially 
in affairs of the heart. And this good 
intention will at least convince the au- 
thor’s youthful readers of the prismatic 
credulity of the missionary mind. Pre- 
cisely why the characters are thrust 
back two hundred years into the Clan 
history of Scotland it is impossible to 
say. For aside from a sort of feminine 
imitation of claymore fierceness in 
speech, they are not noticeably affected 
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by the customs or conditions of the 
country. The scenes could as well have 
been laid in any New England ‘town, 
and the heroine is the conventional vil- 
lage belle, snared away from her true 
lover by the romantic blandishments of 
a passing dandy. We all know the 
sequel. The pretty coquette finally 
marries the right man and ever after 
shows a pharisaical contempt for the 
transient thief of her affections. 
& 

The Roman Road. By Zack. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

That the author of “ Dunstable Weir ” 
tales should have written the stories in 
this volume is about as credible as if 
Henry James had taken to writing tales 
of simple folk in his philosophical dialect. 
The class of people who appeal to his 
literary understanding are so artificial in 
reality that any interpretation of them is 
a sort of false art. And it is to be re- 
gretted that “ Zack” has exchanged her 
rude, tender-hearted, heroic fishermen 
for these delicate monstrosities in high 
life. She shows the same dramatic pow- 
er for delineating their psychic moods, 
but it is a hideous spirituality, which of- 
fends rather than charms the reader. 
And it is the more revolting because there 
are so few natural, visible details to re- 
lieve and give substance to these inner 
revelations. Her conception of the situa- 
tion is so defective in objective outlines 
that the characters who figure might as 
well be disembodied spirits, so little are 
they related physically to the scenes 
through which they move. This is a curi- 
ous departure in an artist who made her 
fisher folk akin to the very headlands 
along the Cornish coast. But it is easily 
explained: these gaslight parodies upon 
elemental human nature have little in 
common with prosaic, honest dust. They 
belong no more to the dumb sincerities of 
inanimate earth than they do to the celes- 
tial mannerisms of heaven. The truth is 
there is a disposition on the part of many 
writers to attempt literary experiments 
when they have got entire use of their 
creative faculties. They abandon the 
characters and situations that are native 
to them, change the réle of their genius 
and undertake interpretations really for- 
eign to their minds. Thus, however well 
“Zack” writes out the moral fever he- 
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neath conventional social forms, she does 
it at the expense of her vocation, which is 
to give a half humorous, half pathetic 
significance to joy and sorrow, sin and 
virtue, and to all the intermediate dis- 
tinctiong of the human heart by lodging 
them in the lives of simple people. 


cad 


Literary Notes 


Tue publishers inform us that Mrs. Ely’s 
“ A Woman’s Hardy Garden” is selling like a 
popular novel. 


....E. P. Dutton & Co. announce “ The 
Temple Edition” of Charles Lamb, which will 
probably be in twelve volumes, and will include 
letters and other material that have never ap- 
peared in a set of Lamb. 


....The ninth volume of “ The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia” covers the words from 
Hall to Infant Phenomenon. We note the same 
fullness of illustration as in the earlier vol- 
umes, notably an admirable example of the 
work of all the great artists included. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


....The life of Diirer, by Lena Eckenstein, 
is not remarkable for grasp of subject and 
lucidity of thought; but the position which 
Diirer holds in art is well understood, and also 
the influences which molded him. Diirer’s art 
stands as an epitome of the Germany of his 
day, deriving its expression and imagery from 
the early Renaissance and its inspiration from 
the Reformation. The “line” was his mode 
of expression. He was the draftsman par ex- 
cellence. (“The Popular Library of Art.” 
Dutton, 75 cents net.) 


....Camille Mauclair has written a book 
which really illuminates that very obscure tho 
much discussed subject, Impressionism. As 
the bibliography of this great movement in art 
is only to be found in magazines, this is a timely 
and welcome volume. No artists have ever 
been more reviled or misunderstood than the 
so-called Impressionists, and yet they have en- 
riched the technic of modern artists with a 
luminosity of color hitherto unknown. Impres- 
sionism is well described as “a revolution of 
pictorial technic, together with an attempt at 
expressing modernity.” (“The Popular Li- 
brary of Art.” Dutton, 75 cents net.) 


....In the prelude of “My Kalendar of . 


Country Delights” Mrs. Caldwell Crofton 
writes: “ Now that a great wish of my life has 
been fulfilled, and I can boast of a Garden 
Room of my own, a retreat where I can work, 
and scatter leaves, and thoughts, and flowers, 
at will, | have made up my mind to keep a 
Kalendar of my own and write therein what 
comes to me with flowers, and song of birds. 
and treasures I find in books which fill shelves 
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on the green walls. Old books, with musty 
covers and time worn pages. The flowers in 
those days are the flowers we love to-day, tho 
the sweet old names are unknown to many.” 
(John Lane, $1.25 net.) 


er) 
Pebbies 


She: “Are you fond of tea?” He: 
“Yes; but I like the next letter better.”—Yale 
Record. 


.... This,” said the cowpuncher, as he 
lassoed a coyote, “is what we call looping the 
loup.”—Yale Record. 


...-An Atchison girl has squirrel teeth, 
and when she eats an apple holds it with both 
hands.—Atchison Globe. 


....When we are hard at work in the har- 
vest field it makes us mad when a man strolls 
up carrying a guitar or a hymn book.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 


....-You know how a woman saves her 
baby’s long clothes for the next one? Well, an 
Atchison woman always saves her husband’s 
clothes for the one she will have after her pres- 
ent man is dead and gone.—Aftchison Globe. 


“A pain I have from eating jam,” 
Said philosophic Mary Jane; 
“But, oh, how. glad, how glad I am 
My bed has got a counterpane! ” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


In our cistern, little Willie 
Pushed his little sister Lily. 
Father couldn’t find his daughter— ~ 
Now we sterilize our water. 
—Yale Record. 


A man to whom illness was chronic, 
When told that he needed a tonic 
Said, “Oh, Doctor, dear, 
Won’t you please make it beer?” 
“No, no,” said the Doc, “that’s Teutonic.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


....The guests were waiting. Already the 
organ was playing the processional. Under the 
terms of the betrothal, the bride was to pay 
nine hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars, 
cash. She had counted out a thousand ten 
thousand-dollar bills. “Change, please,” she 
said. That his Grace the Duke was nettled 
everybody could see. It was a painful mo- 
ment. But the Archbishop came to the rescue. 
Laughing as if it was all the best joke in the 
world, he passed the hat among the bridal 
party, and in a moment collected five thousand 
dollars, which he pressed into the bride’s hand. 
Thus the self-respect of neither was sacrificed. 
Of course the story leaked out. “Dear old 
fellow!” exclaimed everybody, and the Arch- 
bishop was more in demand at weddings than 
ever.—Life, 








The Walking Delegate 


Mucu is said nowadays to the detri- 
ment of the “ walking delegate.” He is 
charged with coming between the em- 
ployer and his workmen and destroying 
that friendly relation that previously ex- 
isted. He is charged with fomenting 
trouble in order to make himself neces- 
sary. He is even charged with calling 
strikes or threatening strikes in order to 
blackmail employers. Two walking dele- 
gates were arrested in New York last 
week upon half a dozen charges of black- 
mail and extortion. President J. J. 
Hill asserts that the walking delegate and 
all intermediates between employer and 
labor will soon go out of existence. 

It is worth observing that the labor 
unions have felt the criticisms upon the 
walking delegate, for they no longer call 
him by that name, but they give him the 
more persuasive title of “ business 
agent.” They have conceded a change in 
his title, but they hold on to the substance 
of his office. 

The power of the walking delegate dif- 
fers greatly in different unions. His 
power is greatest in the building trades, 
but these are the very trades that have 
forced wages to the highest notch. It 
would be hard to convince the building 
unions that they could get high wages 
just as well without the business agent. 
In other unions he has less power. This 
may be because the union is so strong 
that it no longer needs all of his services, 
or because the union is so weak that it 
cannot back him up. But however this 
7 may be, every union has an officer with 
more or less of the authority of the busi- 
ness agent, and no union can grow with- 
out that officer. Nevertheless, all unions 
place all possible restriction around the 
walking delegate, and he is not even a 
member of the Executive Committee. 

The walking delegate is not a matter 
of choice, he is a creature of necessity. 
Experience proves that when employees 
appoint a committee from themselves to 
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make demands the members of the com- 
mittee are put in jeopardy of losing their 
jobs. This jeopardy often becomes a 
reality if the committee drives a hard 
bargain and carries out its instructions 
with threats of a strike. Unions have 
adopted a suggestive term—* victimiza- 
tion’’—to describe the plight of em- 
ployees who have passed through this 
vicarious experience. The natural and, 
indeed, inevitable remedy is for the union 
to become its own employer—to place 
its agent on salary paid from the dues 
of the members and thus to render his 
job independent of “the boss.” Such a 
man, of course, “ comes between the em- 
ployer and labor,” but he comes because 
the employer and his labor do not come 
together on equal terms or do not come’ 
together at all. He comes not as an in- 
terloper, but as a spokesman, not to create 
strife, but because strife, latent or acute, 
already exists. 

Such is the necessity for the walking 
delegate; when necessity produces him 
convenience retains him. He becomes 
the union’s expert on all matters of 
wages, hours and conditions of labor. He 
is their detective to discover the weak 
points of the employers and to advise 
when and where to strike, when to 
acquiesce and what may be the tricks and 
traps contrived against them. He is their 
lieutenant in time of strike or lockout. 
He collects the evidence when a member 
has a grievance. He is their labor 
bureau for members out of work. He 
is their solicitor, to bring in the non- 
unionist, and their watcher to inspect 
members’ “cards” and keep them in 
good standing.. He is, in fact, their ex- 
ecutive, their representatve and the very 
type of unionism. As a piece of mechan- 
ism the union is no more than a device 
for joint action through a business agent. 

The walking delegate can be put out 
of existence only by disrupting the union, 
but his autocratic power can be reduced 
by “ recognition ” of the union. As long 
as the union is forced to fight or be ready 
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for a fight, it must hand over its power 
to a semi-dictator. An army is ineff- 
cient if directed by a “ debating society,” 
and a militant union is weak if every 
strike must be ordered or settled by gen- 
eral vote. A certain union in the build- 
ing trade in New York City, which in 
five years has increased its membership 
from 300 to 4,000 and its wages from 
$2 to $4.50, has done so by giving to its 
delegates absolute power over strikes. 
The leading one of these delegates dur- 
ing that period has ordered several hun- 
dred strikes and threatened as many 
more. Judged by results; the walking 
delegate is the very life of the new union 
forcing its way into recognition. 

But when the union is firmly estab- 
lished neither its members nor its em- 
ployers are willing to continue this fight- 
ing policy. The two sides enter into an 
agreement by which an “arbitration 
board,” or rather conciliation board, is 
created, and they agree to continue work 
pending investigation and settlement by 
‘this board. The walking delegate is not 
usually a member of such board, but is 
the prosecuting attorney of the union 
who collects the evidence upon which the 
board’s decision is made. Thus the dele- 
gate ceases to be judge and jury and con- 
tinues to be attorney and executive. His 
autocratic power is reduced because a con- 
stitutional system of government hasbeen 
created with “separation of powers” 
and “checks and balances.” But this 
constitutional system could never come 
about until the union is “ recognized ” 
—that is, until the members are assured 
that they will not jeopardize their jobs 
by serving on the arbitration board. If 
an employer has it in his power to dis- 
charge a member of the board and hire 
a nonunionist, then there is nothing for 
the union to do but to insist that its 
walking delegate shall be its representa- 
tive on the board. And an arbitration 
board with the prosecuting attorney as a 
member is not a genuine arbitration sys- 
tem. It is a pertinent fact that with 
genuine arbitration the walking delegate 
settles fully nine-tenths of the complaints 
without carrying them to the board and 
without a strike. The mere existence 
of such a board transforms the walking 
delegate into the business agent. 
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Polonium and Radio-Activity 


THE demonstrations by Professor 
Markwald, of Berlin, with a small portion 
of polonium at the sessions of the Inter- 
national Chemical Congress held at Ber- 
lin last week attracted widespread atten- 
tion once more to the radio-active metals. 
Polonium was discovered, or at least its 
presence strongly suspected, some years 
ago by Madame Curie, of Paris, the wife 
of Professor Curie, of the School of In- 
dustrial Physics and Chemistry. Its in- 
dependent existence was not absolutely 
assured until recently, when its spectrum 
was obtained by Professor Markwald. It 
owes its name to the patriotism of 
Madame Curie, who is a Pole. It was a 
mere trace of this metal—less than one- 
fourth of a grain—which the Berlin pro- 
fessor employed to show some of its won- 
derful properties, particularly its effect 
upon electrical conduction through the 
air, which it seems to be able in large 
measure to prevent. 

The most surprising of Professor 
Markwald’s demonstrations, however, for 
the assembled chemists was the commu- 
nication of the radio-activity of polonium 
to other substances. Specimens of ba- 
rium and even platinum, when placed be- 
side polonium in a dark room, were seen 
to glow with a greenish light. This is 
the main interesting fact in the cable re- 
ports that have come to us, for so far 
polonium has not been considered capa- 
ble of communicating its radio-activity,as 
thorium and radium are known to do. 

This power of communication is all the 
more interesting because it may consti- 
tute the key to the mystery of radio- 
activity. There is a curious gradation of 
this quality as regards the peculiarly 
penetrant radiations of various kinds that 
have been in recent years so zealously and 
successfully studied. The X-rays do not 
communicate any of their powers at all 
to objects placed within the range of 
their action. The Becquerel rays do so 
to a slight degree. Radium and thorium 
strangely possess this power, and now 
polonium proves also to be communica- 
tive. If the radio-activity of these metals 
is not to upset some apparently well 
established principles of physics, then 
this quality of communicating their 
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power, which shows that they themselves 
are probably only the media through 
which some latent form of ethereal en- 
ergy manifests itself, must prove the 
starting-point from which the obscure 
problem may be solved. 

Meantime this power of radio-active 
communication seems to present some 
very strange effects on living tissues and 
gives one of the most interesting pros- 
pects in biology and physiology. Javal 
called attention last year to the possibil- 
ity of such radiations affecting the optic 
nerves even when the eye media were 
obscured by disease. Other nerves seem 
also to be affected. Many physicians, 
then, look forward somewhat impatiently 
to the time when these materials may be 
employed freely in external medicine. It 
is well known that radium will produce 
severe burns on skin exposed for some 
time to its action—that is, the radiations 
from it cause a loss of life in the external 
layers of cells of the skin. These slough 
away and leave a sore, just as if the skin 
cells had been seared by fire. This effect 
is delayed—that is, there is no pain at 
the time of exposure to the radiations 
and the death of the cells is evidently due 
to some action upon the nerves leading 
to the parts. As is well known, all tissues 
depend for their existence on connection 
with the central nervous system by what 
are known as trophic or supporting 
nerves. To cut these nerves means loss 
of vitality in the parts. Exposure to ra- 
dium seems to inhibit the nerve impulses 
which usually travel along the trophic 
nerves. The X-rays produce just this 
same effect, only a burn will not make its 
appearance for many hours or even days 
after exposure to the X-rays. The radio- 
active metals are much more powerful in 
this respect. It is well known that the 
X-rays have produced some wonderfully 
beneficent results on those most obstinate 
and hopeless affections, malignant tu- 
mors. Physicians look forward, then, to 
the time when this new form of energy 
in the rare metals, so ready to act upon 
vitality, may be used in the therapeutics 
of the various forms of cancer. 

Meantime, however, experiments are 
out of the question, since only the minut- 
est portions of these metals have as yet 
been obtained and the substances are ex- 
tremely expensive. In fact, it has been 
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pointed out as one of the most interesting 
features of these new metals that their 
rarity furnishes us with a new and 
needed standard of value. The old-time 
expression, “ worth her weight in gold,” 
has become an antiquated formula, ex- 
pressive of the modest ideas of wealth of 
former generations, but with no proper 
signification nowadays. At $16 per 
ounce 150 pounds of gold would only be 
worth a paltry $40,000 or so, a sum total- 
ly inadequate to express any great value 
in these billionaire days. Radium, how- 
ever, at about $2,000,000 per pound, 
which was a recent calculation of its 
value, or polonium at about double that 
price, gives a truer standard of value, and 
so we may hear in the future of worth 
her weight in radium as expressive to 
some adequate degree of the value of the 
American girl. 


Gifts of “Tainted Money” 


THE question whether colleges and 
churches ought to accept gifts of what 
some have ‘called “tainted money” 
continues to be a subject of public dis- 
cussion. We have recently had the 
opinion of Bishop Burgess, who said at 
the annual convention of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Long Island: 

“Let the church refuse the large gifts that 
come from men whose moral lives have been 
notoriously corrupt, or from fortunes won by 
child labor, or by grinding the faces of the poor 
in the gloom of the mines or amid the clatter 
of the mills.” 3 


Mr. Bryan argues in his paper against 
the reception by churches and colleges 
of gifts of “blood money from Trust 
magnates.” On the other hand, Chan- 
cellor Day, of Syracuse University, in 
his baccalaureate sermon last week 
pointed to the “ narrowness ” of those 
who “say we should not take gifts 
from princely givers because they-made 
their money from the _ so-called 
Trusts.” “Let the kingdom of God,” 
he added, “‘ be advanced through these 
gifts.” To enforce his argument, Mr. 
Bryan asks whether a Christian col- 
lege would be justified in accepting 
from a highwayman money which he 
had taken from a traveler. 

In the majority of cases it is very 
difficult or impossible to prove that 
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money offered to a church or a college 
has been dishonestly or unjustly ac- 
quired. And as to the justice or hon- 
esty of acquiring wealth through the 
agency of some of our large modern 
corporations there is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. If it is known that 
the offered money was stolen, or other- 
wise obtained dishonestly, then the 
church or college which is asked to ac- 
cept it should strive to put the thief 
in prison and to restore the plunder 
to its rightful owner. In the case of a 
notorious highwayman or burglar, 
fresh from the scene of his unlawful 
activities, this might be a simple mat- 
ter. The gifts which the public has 
been led to regard with much interest, 
however, do not come from men of this 
type. Still, some of the most esteemed 
of these donors have acquired their 
wealth by methods as to which good 
men differ in opinion. Thus, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison said last week in 
‘a public address that Mr. Carnegie had 
“acquired his millions not by industry 
and thrift, but by means of the pro- 
tective tariff on iron and steel, a tax 
laid on the many for the benefit of the 
few.” Undoubtedly there are a great 
many honest Americans who believe 
that Mr. Carnegie did not get his 
money justly. It does not follow that 
gifts out of his great fortune, designed 
to enlighten men and to enable them 
to defend themselves against evil, er- 
ror, and the most obscure methods of 
robbery, should be rejected by muni- 
cipalities or institutions of learning. 
Where suspicion and doubt exist as to 
the origin of a donor’s wealth, the ques- 
tion whether, if wrongfully acquired, it 
can be restored to those from whom it 
was unjustly or dishonestly taken, may 
fairly be asked by the institution to which 
a part of it is offered. Can direct resti- 
tution be made? Of course, such a dis- 
position of money that is really “tainted ” 
is to be preferred. But if it be practical- 
ly impossible to restore the money direct- 
ly to those who were robbed or unjustly 
deprived of it, acceptance of the gift by 
a church or a college insures indirect res- 
titution. Many gifts ought to be accepted 
with this idea and purpose in view. The 
question is not only whether it is possi- 
ble to make direct restitution, but also 
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whether the donor can be induced to 
make restitution indirectly in any way 
except the one he has chosen. 

For example, the notorious “Al” 
Adams, “ policy king ” of New York, ac- 
cumulated a fortune of several millions 
by robbing the ignorant poor through the 
agency of a gambling game that is clear- 
ly fraudulent. He is by no means a coarse 
and illiterate man. In the penitentiary, 
where he now resides, he seeks solace 
for his confirement in the pages of Dante 
and Thoreau. He could not make resti- 
tution directly, but to devote his money 
to the improvement of the crowded tene- 
ment districts and the slums would be to 
make indirect restitution of a most com- 
mendable and effective kind. Suppose 
that he should prefer to offer large sums 
to colleges and churches. It would be 
their duty to urge him to give back his 
ill gotten gains to those whom he has 
robbed, as nearly as this could be done; 
but if he should decline to do this and 
should persist in his offers, these ought 
then to be accepted. The act of making the 
offer would be a good one, deserving to 
be encouraged. The money would be 
used in spreading knowledge, teaching 
honesty and making his kind of thieving 
more difficult and contemptible. 

No institution receiving Adams’s 
money would feel inclined to defend or 
apologize for the swindling game of 
“policy.” Nor does the acceptance of 
gifts from fortunes built up by the unjust 
practices and the oppression that have 
marked indelibly the history of some 
Trusts require the receiving institutions 
to defend such practices or to be silent 
about them. Unquestionably, the use of 
money so given to institutions of learning 
tends to prevent such evils. We have no 
universities or colleges that teach dis- 
honesty or injustice. There is some 
proof of this in the writings of American 
professors of economics and sociology 
published during the last few years. Gifts 
from fortunes acquired by methods de- 
nounced and abhorred have not silenced 
the colleges or the churches. 

Whenever a gift is offered to a church 
or a college by “ a princely giver ” whose 
fortune is known or believed to have been 
gained unjustly, he should be urged to 
make more direct restitution. If he de- 
clines or is unable to do this, the money’ 











may reasonably be taken and used in 
teaching the honesty and justice which he 
is believed to have avoided. He should 
be made to understand that the gift im- 
poses upon the institution receiving it no 
restraint whatever, and that he cannot 
hope to exercise any influence upon its 


teachings. Should the accepting college 
or church be expected to proclaim to the 
world at the same time its freedom and 
its firm resolve to escape contamina- 
tion? We think not. We do not believe 
the time will ever come when the Ameri- 
can people cannot safely and without 
hesitation assume that the ruling purpose 
of their colleges and churches is to teach 
truth, honesty and justice. 


& 


Forest Protection 


Ir the drought which prevailed 
throughout April and May and burned 
over large areas of the Adirondack for- 
ests startles the American people from 
their apathy concerning forest control it 
will not have been altogether an evil. 
Statistics do not give us any adequate 
conception of the mischief that has been 
done. This we do know, that many thou- 
sands of acres of the very best of the 
Adirondack. reserves have been burned, 
and that these fires not only have de- 
stroyed standing timber but the young 
growth; and even the mold, which na- 
ture has taken centuries to accumulate, 
has been turned into gases or sent off as 
smoke. The loss from fires is probably 
five per cent. annually of the forest val- 
ues of the United States; and there is 
another five per cent. of indirect waste 
from the same source. This is, of course, 
in part made up by nature and by man; 
yet the ability on the part of nature to re- 
cuperate is steadily decreasing. The New 
England hills are a fair illustration of 
what is going on all over the country; 
where chestnut forests covered the slope 
of the Connecticut mountains fifty years 
ago nature is unable now to produce 
even scrubs and bushes. The Western 
forests, being more largely of the resin- 
ous woods, have heretofore suffered most 
in conflagration. We perhaps stood in 
need of a severe lesson in the Eastern 
States, and now we have got one that we 
shall not soon forget—a lesson to be fig- 
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ured in millions of timber loss, in the de- 
struction of homes and summer resorts, 
and in a considerable addition to arid soil. 
Not a rod of our non-cultivable lands but 
should be made forest producers ; and by 
producing forests they not only serve our 
timber needs, but are made capable of 
producing something else. What is im- 
peratively needed is to enable nature to 
re-establish vegetation; we cannot afford 
to add to the arid area of our fand. 

The story of the recent fires has dem- 
onstrated that where forestry work has 
been undertaken the provisions are total- 
ly inadequate. There are not enough 
wardens employed, and those who are 
employed do not have sufficient author- 
ity. The force should be at once in- 
creased for our Adirondack region, and 
empowered to employ emergency aid 
when needed. A forest fire cannot wait 
for a Legislature to be called together 
for discussion. There must also be se- 
vere repressive measures against care-' 
lessness. Campers must obey the laws 
about kindling fires in the woods, and 
about extinguishing those that are kin- 
dled. These fires should never be al- 
lowed on peaty soil, where it is difficult to 
make sure that they are extinguished. 
More efficient care about timber lands 
will of course cost the State a larger 
annual outlay, but the losses of the last 
two months would have paid one hun- 
dred times over all needed protective 
costs. Nor is this all; for a true forestry 
system so increases the value of ‘timber 
that the expense is more than paid out of 
the profits. 

We see, however, no permanent rem- 
edy for our annual losses, except in a 
general and comprehensive forestry sys- 
tem. This must of necessity be the work 
of the separate States. There should be 
no delay in creating forestry depart- 
ments, and in the districting of our States 
into forest sections—each provided with 
its forester and his wardens, provided 
with abundant authority. There should 
be, as a part of such a system, in each 
State a forestry school. Such schools are 
already in existence in Austria, in Eng- 
land, in France and in Italy; even China 
and Japan are creating such schools un- 
der Government regulation. In our own 
country the general Government has so 
far left its Forestry Division of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture without admin- 
istrative power, altho it is doing some 
excellent work. In no way is this work 
more important than in furnishing 
skilled superintendents to advise and as- 
sist the owners of large sections of for- 
est lands. These educated foresters are 
now called for in rapidly increasing num- 
bers. Nor must we overlook the fact 
that forestry schools are opened in con- 
nection with some of our prominent col- 
leges and universities, notably at Cor- 
nell, Yale and two or three of the West- 
ern State Universities. Such a school 
has been recently associated with Berea 
in Kentucky, and another with the Camp 
Hill Industrial Institute in Alabama. A 
private school has been established on 
the Vanderbilt estate at Biltmore, N. C. 
The outlook from school enterprise and 
private enterprise is generally encourag- 
ing. It indicates an awakening of the 
people. It must lead to more compre- 
hensive and administrative work on the 
part of our State Governments. At pres- 
ent only a few of the States have any 
pretense of forestry control. New York 
has a Forest Commission, exercising 
some inadequate supervision of our 
Adirondack region. Pennsylvania is 
steadily acquiring property in waste land, 
and under the supervision of the Univer- 
sity of the State is making decided prog- 
ress. Colorado and California are also 
legislating with some effect. But every- 
where private greed is allowed to sweep 
away windbreaks and to denude our hill- 
sides as well as to set on fire and destroy 
our forests, regardless of the future. 
Apart from reservations, which have 
been established only within the past dec- 
ade, our only national remedy has been 
tree planting on Arbor Day—a not incon- 
siderable item. 

Americans are constitutionally averse 
to the consideration of public control of 
even public utilities ; yet the people have a 
common interest in every strip of wood- 
land—in fact, in every tree—and should 
exercise a united authority in their con- 
trol. The cutting of street trees and of 
all woodland should have public super- 
vision. Russia has recently found it nec- 
essary to assume more absolute control 
over every tree on vast areas, to prevent 
the entire ruin of agriculture. Conse- 
quent on forest destruction, droughts 
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were growing more frequent, and pro- 
ducing famines in the most fertile dis- 
tricts of the Empire. France, Germany 
and Austria are divided into forest dis- 
tricts, and forestry systems cover every 
square mile of Europe. The result is that 
the increased value of the timber more 
than pays the expense of protection, 
while in Germany the average value per 
cubic foot of forest lumber has risen over 
fifty per cent. under Government control. 
The rule adopted by European nations is 
that private interests and management 
shall not be interfered with, except so far 
as is necessary to prevent injury to the 
public; and, secondly, to instruct and 
regulate the use of standing timber for 
the greatest possible advantage, both of 
the private owners and of the public. 
It is now fully demonstrated that a 
large area of forest land is essential to 
civilization. The landscape everywhere 
should show at least one-fourth of wood- 
land. This is about the proportion which 
governs in Europe, and which now exists 
in the United States, taking all the States 
together. A treeless country will of a 
certainty become a barren country; and 
then it will be a land inhabited, at best, 
by nomads and degenerates. A large 
share of the savagery of races is asso- 
ciated with physical and climatic condi- 
tions. The forests must preserve a large 
area of covered soil, retentive of moist- 
ure, not only to prevent rapid drying, but 
to create a soil for future agriculture. 
Where wind and sun are excluded evap- 
oration is checked, and a great body of 
moisture is held for slow percolation into 
springs and brooks, to be fed slowly to 
the surrounding country, while still more 
is lifted into the clouds, to be carried on 
the same mission of beneficence. Trees 
do not make the rain to fall, but they are 
retentive of water, and while preventing 
floods, also greatly decrease the proba- 
bility of droughts. This work is car- 
ried on quite as surely by detached and 
scattered but numerous small woodlands 
as by vast areas of unbroken forest. 
These scattered trees are perhaps even 
more important than the aggregated 
masses, for they serve, about our fields 
and homes, to break the force of the 
wind, prevent the sweeping away of nat- 
ural humidity, and decrease the proba- 
bility of hurricanes and cyclonic action of 














the air. A true forestry system must 
therefore govern not simply the larger 
woodlands but all the trees of a State. 
Only prompt and adequate legislation can 
save us from national disaster. 

& 


The Big Family Question Again 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the question whether 
the educated classes are reproducing 
themselves continue to appear in both the 
popular and the scientific journals. One 
of the most interesting of these is an ar- 
ticle by Dr. George J. Engelmann, of 
Boston, in the current Popular Science 
Monthly. Dr. Engelmann denies that 
college graduates show an exceptionally 
low fecundity, and he does not believe 
that anything is to be gained, from the 
point of view of race perpetuation, by 
shortening the college course. 

He admits that the average graduate 
family does not reproduce itself, but he 
adds that no other group of our native 
American population does, and that the 
surviving family, the net family, of the 
college graduate is not smaller, but ac- 
tually larger, than that of his less highly 
educated brother. For our entire native 
born population the rate of reproduction 
is so low that Dr. Engelmann pronounces 
it more alarming than the rate in any 
other country. Our conditions, he says, 
are those of a decadent race, practically 
those of Greece and Rome in the days of 
their decline. The one encouraging fact 
is the somewhat better showing which 
the college graduates make in compari- 
son with the uneducated rich. 

Dr. Engelmann has made up his tables 
from returns obtained direct from moth- 
ers, to whom his inquiries have been ad- 
dressed. They show a slightly lower 
fecundity for the native population than 
that calculated by Kuczynski from regis- 
tration records. But over against the 
low birth rates Dr. Englemann sets the 
mortality rates, and it is here that the 
superiority of the educated classes ap- 
pears. ; 

Let us, however, look at some of his 
actual figures. Returns from 3,015 col- 
lege graduates, males, show that there 
have been born to them 2.34 children to 
each marriage, and that of these 2.1 chil- 
dren of each marriage survive. In the 
entire native-born population of Massa- 
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chusetts 2.61 children have been born to 
each married couple, and of these 1.92 
children per married couple survive. Of 
the foreign-born population of Massachu- 
chusetts 2.61 children have been born to 
married couple, and 3.01 children per 
married couple survive. Princeton, Yale 
and Brown graduates have a better rec- 
ord than college graduates in general. 
The surviving children of Princeton men 
are 2.7 per marriage, of Yale men 2.28 
per marriage, and of Brown men 2.26 
per marriage. Harvard and Bowdoin 
fall behind, with 1.86 surviving children 
per marriage of Harvard men, and 1.88 
children per marriage of Bowdoin men. 

If these figures may be accepted as 
fairly indicative, it is clear that while the 
native-born population is not holding its 
own in the struggle for existence with 
the foreign born, nevertheless the chil- 
dren of the educated rather than of the 
uneducated are relatively numerous. Un- 
fortunately this result is obviously at- 
tributable to the prevailing choice of 
women not college bred by wife-seeking 
college men. The fecundity of college 
women in this country is lower than that 
of any other native group. 

While Dr. Engelmann calls our low 
rate of reproduction a phenomenon of 
race decadence, he scoffs at the idea that 
low birth rates are due primarily to 
physiological changes. He finds the chief 
cause, as statisticians and physicians in 
general do, in unwillingness to rear large 
families, and he makes the point, which 
we must confess we question, that it is 
usually the husband rather than the wife 
who is mainly at fault. Another factor 
in the problem, however, to which Dr. 
Englemann calls attention has been over- 
looked in most of the discussions of the 
subject, and, unhappily, it is one of 
growing importance. It is the increas- 
ing percentage of sterility consequent 
upon venereal disease. This percentage 
is low among the educated and high 
among the uneducated. 

Whether or not Dr. Engelmann’s con- 
clusions are more precise than those of 
other statisticians can be determined 
only after more comprehensive re- 
searches have been made than any yet 
undertaken. That, however, is a relative- 
ly unimportant matter. The essential 
fact is that the American people of the 
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older stock have adopted ideas and habits 
which tend toward a radical diminution 
of the size of families. Under the condi- 
tions of city life the small family may 
possibly be as efficient a social unit as 
the big family. But it is not possible that 
this should be true under the conditions 
of country life. We are of opinion that 
most of the answers that have been given 
to the question, Why does not the Ameri- 
can farmer hold his own in competition 
with the commercial and industrial ac- 
tivities of the time? have been erroneous. 
We are satisfied that the radical cause 
of the downfall of American rural life 
is to be looked for in the decline of the 
family. 

The conditions of American agricul- 
ture do not admit of large expenditures 
for hired help. Satisfactory farm labor 
is not to be obtained even if high wages 
could be offered. To the small family, 
moreover, country life is lonely as well 
as difficult. American farming before 
the Civil War was a satisfactory pursuit, 
and rural homes were the centers of an 
interesting social life in populous neigh- 
borhoods, because the families were 
large. There were sturdy boys and girls 
to do the work, out of doors and indoors, 
without the necessity of resorting to a 
relatively worthless lot of ignorant farm 
hands, bringing an element of danger 
and demoralization into the community. 
There were young folk enough of both 
sexes in every school district to make life 
jolly and worth while. We do not see 
how there can again be a prosperous and 
a happy life in American farming com- 
munities unless the habit of rearing large 
families is again cultivated. 

Moderation in reproducing the race is 
an excellent principle to apply to the de- 
praved, the thriftless, the indolent, the 
ne’er-do-weil in general. It has been ap- 
plied much too thoroughly to the sturdy 
rural population and to the educated 
classes. 

Js 
Some of our readers must 
have seen a circular letter 
of several typewritten 
pages, prepared by Mr. Herbert Welsh, 
of Philadelphia, and forwarded by him to 
many persons a few days after the pub- 
lication of General Miles’s report as to 
what he saw and heard in the Philip- 
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pines. Those to whom this letter was 
addressed were urged to demand the 
publication of parts of the report which, 
it was alleged, had been suppressed, al- 
tho in fact the entire report had been 
given to the public. Secretary Root says, 
in a letter to THE INDEPENDENT: 


“Tt may interest you to know that, as I am 
informed, the circular letters of Mr. Welsh 
were sent to all the persons named in the book 
entitled ‘Who’s Who in America,’ 11,551 in 
number. Of these 11,551, seventy-six com- 
plied with the request of the circular by writ- 
ing to all or some of the officers designated 
therein. Ninety-eight forwarded the circulars 
to the War Department, 18 without comment 
and 80 with expressions of strong disapproval 
of the circular. The remaining 11,377 appear to 
have put the circular in the waste paper 
basket. The 76 who wrote in compliance with 
the request have been informed that the report 
was published in full two weeks before the 
circular was sent.” 


In the last week of April the entire re- 
port was placed at the disposal of the 
press associations and correspondents at 
Washington, who used as much of it as 
in their opinion the public would care to 
read. Unimportant statistical matter was 
excluded. We are not surprised that out 
of 11,551 persons 11,377 were not moved 
by Mr. Welsh’s letter to appear before 
the War Department with an imperative 
demand for those mysterious and dread- 
ful suppressed passages which existed 
only in his imagination. The men whose 
names are to be found in “ Who’s Who” 
are not favorably impressed by hysterics, 
nor are they ready to believe that Secre- 
tary Root is capable of misleading and 
deceiving the American people. It is by 
such blunders as this that a few of the 
Anti-Imperialists have done much to 
make their efforts offensive or ridiculous. 


a 


The Middle West, mean- 
ing the territory of the 
Lower Missouri, the 
Kaw and the Des Moines rivers, has suf- 
fered a flood loss this “spring estimated 
at $25,000,000. And this despite the fact 
that millions of dollars are used each year 
by the Government and by States in 
building levees and otherwise endeavor- 
ing to confine the lower Mississippi and 
Missouri within safe bounds. It has 
proved thus far impossible to control en- 
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tirely the mighty force of these rivers; 
their frequent rebellions result in inunda- 
tions with alarming regularity. Suppose 
the money lost this one season, to say 
nothing of the vast sums wiped away 
during all the forty years of Western set- 
tlement, had been spent in intelligent pre- 
ventive measures at the heads of the 
streams, would it have been effective? 
Already many Western farmers have 
thrown up dams across ravines and 
sloughs on prairie farms, which hold 
back the rain’s bounty. These are con- 
structed primarily as cattle watering 
places, but they keep the floods from the 
land below and save many a field from 
having its crops washed out. If this sys- 
tem be extended over the whole area of 
the upper basin on a larger scale, it would 
not only retain a great portion of unsea- 
sonable rainfall, but give opportunity for 
irrigation on the lower levels from the 
stored waters. The Senate of the recent 
Congress has already realized the neces- 
sity of doing something, for it passed a 
bill appropriating $10,000,000 for the 
purchase of 2,500,000 acres on the top of 
the Appalachian range in the States of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Georgia, the object being to protect 
the forests and to prevent floods by hold- 
ing the- waters on the hillsides, rather 
than allow them free course over de- 
forested areas. The bill failed in the 
House, but it ought to succeed at next 
session. The establishment of a perma- 
nent reservoir system under Government 
control and with ample appropriations 
for its construction should be the next 
step in the development of the West. It 
will mean a tremendous body of water 
held high up on the prairie slopes, exert- 
ing its influence in the modification of the 
hot winds and the droughts; it will fur- 
nish to the growing area of irrigated 
lands a steady supply through the sum- 
mer months; it will retain the rains and 
so prevent the floods that annually spoil 
the low-lying farms and make the life of 
the agriculturists of the lower Mississip- 
pi and Missouri one of anxiety. 


& 
It looks as if the Hon. 


ceuemene Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Colonial Secretary of the British 
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Empire, had become a little puffed up 
over his course of vast prosperity and 
was in danger of that fall which, as 
Scripture warns us, cometh after pride. 
His successful conduct of the late war 
and his almost royal progress through 
the new colonies in South Africa, his 
feeling that in himself was centered 
the unity of the immense Empire—all 
this has led him to champion before the 
British public a measure which was 
foredoomed to failure. Since the year 
1842 Great Britain has stood be- 
fore the world as the champion of free 
trade and has boasted that her unex- 
ampled commercial prosperity is large- 
ly due to this enlightened policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposed measure is 
practically a reversion from that policy, 
and immediately brought about his 
ears the whole Manchester school of 
economists. His measure called for 
a tax on food stuffs and necessarily 
evoked that bitter hostility which al- 
most effected a revolution in England ~ 
at the time of the original debate over 
the repeal of the corn laws. He vowed 
that he would go into the homes of the 
workingmen and prove that he. was 
engaged in their interest. The work- 
ingmen through their co-operative so- 
cieties and trades unions denied him. 
It was evident from the first that he 
had raised the question without the 
consent of his own Cabinet, and his 
colleagues took pains to make this 
clear. Mr. Balfour saved the day by 
practically admitting that the whole 
matter was really an academic discus- 
sion and that the Government did not 
mean to take it seriously. The outcome of 
the affair is likely. to be that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s aristocratic associates will feel 
encouraged to show more openly their 
whole distrust of the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s politics. It is known that he is 
not persona grata to what is called the 
governmental class. He represents the 
pushing, commercial, democratic body 
which hitherto has not been able to 
gain a secure foothold in the inner cir- 
cle that forms the real executive force 
of England. He has been tolerated be- 
cause he was feared. It. will be inter- 





esting to watch his further career in 
Parliament and in the Cabinet. 
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The world has 
pointed with 
something more 
than the finger of scorn at M. Plehve, 
the Russian Minister of the Interior, for 
his alleged complicitly in the Kishineff 
massacre, and considerable pressure has 
been brought to bear on our Government 
at Washington to express authoritative- 
ly our national abhorrence of the deed. 
Now comes the retort courteous. In a 
letter written in English to Mr. Arnold 
White, the Russian Minister not only de- 
fends his Government, but intimates 
pretty clearly that we from our particu- 
lar glass house would wisely refrain from 
throwing stones. To quote M. Plehve: 


“The finding of a murdered Christian boy 
intensified the strained relations, and the 
peasants did not believe the official denials of 
a ritual murder. A Jew who was proprietor 
of a carrousel struck and felled a Russian 
woman on Easter day, further exasperating 
the populace, and this was the immediate cause 
of the outbreak, the workmen breaking win- 
dows, etc., as a protest. The Russian peasants 
were driven to frenzy. Excited by race and 
religious hatred, and under the influence of 
alcohol, they were worse than the people of 
the Southern States of America when they 
lynch negroes.” 


The Kishineff Murders 
and Lynching 


The half-concealed retort would per- 
haps have little significance, were it not 
that more than once there has cropped 
up in our own press this comparison be- 
tween the murder of the Jews at Kishi- 
neff and the hateful habit of lynching 
negroes. Certainly THE INDEPENDENT 
is the last paper in the world to say any- 
thing to mitigate the brutality of lynch- 
ing. And yet there is reason in all 
things. There is a radical difference be- 
tween the bloodthirst in Kishineff, as one 
of the unfortunate survivors describes it 
in our columns this week, and the illegal 
executions which we have so often to de- 
plore. Despite M. Plehve’s protest the 
world believes, and rightly, that the Rus- 
sian Government is responsible for the 
happenings at Kishineff, that it may al- 
most be regarded as an instigator of the 
outbreak. The Russian butchers, more- 
over, were inflamed by lust and baseless 
superstition against a perfectly innocent 
people, whereas in a large number of 
lynchings the temptation is the strongest 
and most nearly excusable that can appeal 
to human passion. There is no proper 
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parallel ; yet one who loves the fair name 
of his country can only blush that any 
possible opportunity should be given to 
Russia to make a a comparison. 


The midnight assassination of the 
Servian King and Queen in their palace 
by revolutionary soldiers reads more 
like a page from Gibbon (provided one 
overlooks the verbosity of the news- 
paper reports) than a chronicle of con- 
temporary European history. It is the 
crimson rule of the Pretorian guard 
seen once more. amid the ordinarily 
gray record of royal lives. Of the mur- 
dered King and Queen, unfortunately, 
not much of good can be said. The 
best trait of Alexander was his un- 
doubted love for his wife, who, it will 
be remembered, like the dowager in 
“Henry Esmond,” caused no little 
merriment by the comedy of the ex- 
pected heir—who never came. The 
world would pay little heed to the 
scandals and revolutions of Servian 
court life and politics were it not for 
the peculiar position of that attenuated 
kingdom in the midst of the great Pow- 
ers of Eastern Europe. There is, 
however, no reason to fear that any im- 
mediate international complication will 
arise from the present revolution. It 
looks as if Peter would come peaceably 
to his throne. But for the future no 
mancanspeak. 


Compromises please no one, but they 
generally work well enough. Last 
week the Football Rules Committee, 
after prolonged cogitation and in re- 
sponse to considerable public clamor, 
decided to make the game more open 
to the spectators and less dangerous 
to the players by modifying the rules 
so as to permit the quarterback to run 
with the ball when he receives it direct 
from the center, and when he is at least 
five yards behind the line. This holds 
good only between the twenty-five 
yard lines, and will thus tend to make 
mass plays within the center of the field 
less frequent. Not until the close of 
the next season can we tell whether 
these modifications of the rules will 
have the desired effect, but if they do 
then there will be no excuse for not 
extending their scope and making them 
operative from goal to goal. 











Insurance Against Strikes 


TuHerE has never been a period when 
labor troubles and controversies were so 
much in evidence as at the present time. 
The securing of harmony between 
labor and capital, the bringing about of 
a parity between them as it were, or, in 
other words, the reaching of a proper 
solution of the industrial problem, is per- 
haps the most important question now 
confronting us. The insurance princi- 
ple as an element, which tends to hasten 
the time when the lion of capital shall 

lay down with the lamb of labor, has not 
’ previously received sufficient attention. 
It is not impossible, however, that in 
this unexpected quarter we may find the 
means of that satisfactory adjustment of 
the differences between employer and 
employee which is at the present time so 
sorely needed. 

The very minute a workingman takes 
out a life insurance policy he by this act 
becomes a capitalist. He loses his old 
restricted point of view, and is forced to 
take an interest in the stability and pros- 
perity of the great railroads, telegraph 
companies and other corporations, indus- 
trial and other, in the stock of which the 
assets of the life insurance companies 
seek investment. The insured workman 
is conservative, where and when his un- 
insured brother is reckless. Foolish 
strikes are not heedlessly entered upon 
by workmen who realize that they have 
something to loose in a life insurance 
policy, the value of which becomes less 
if the securities in which the company’s 
funds are invested decline in value be- 
cause of a falling market due to strikes. 
Agitation against capital, which stands 
for security, is thus discouraged and the 
anarchy which would be brought about 
by the irresponsible workingman realiz- 
ing and using his power with nothing to 
lose by disturbed condition is prevented. 

It has been urged that this is only an 
indirect influence, and in certain quar- 
ters it has been pointed out that some- 
thing more immediate and forceful is 
needed to cope with the demands of labor 
leaders, which have recently too often 
been characterized by selfishness if noth- 
ing worse. To counteract the unscrup- 
ulous use of power for evil undoubtedly 
possessed by unions, it has been pro- 
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posed to invoke the use of the insurance 
principle in another way. 

The Connecticut Legislature has re- 
cently authorized the chartering of a 
company whose business will be in in- 
suring manufacturers against loss by 
strikes and riots, including, of course, 
losses from interruption of business. 
What has been done in Connecticut has 
found imitation in Kentucky, and in 
other parts of the South, where manu- 
facturing is largely dependent upon the 
caprice of the unions that follow in the 
footsteps of the factory. While it is, per- 
haps, too soon to assign a permanent 
place to insurance against strikes, the 
effect of such insurance will certainly 
be to restore a large part of his lost in- 
dependence to the manufacturer. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
working out of a satisfactory system of 
insurance against strikes. Such a system 
ought to receive.a ready welcome, since 
it cannot be denied that a man is as much 
entitled to protection against loss by 
strikes as he is against loss by fire, or in 
any other way in which the principle of 
insurance is now applied. It is quite 
possible that insurance against strikes 
may establish a more rational and less 
dangerous settlement of the differences 
between labor and capital than now ob- 
tains, and in a manner which its creators 
did not originally contemplate. 

se 
es Pa) 

...-Dividends announced: 

International Silver Co., Preferred, 1 per 
cent,. — July rst. 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fé R’way, Preferred, 
$2.so per share, re Aug, rst. 

U.S. Realty & Construction Co., Preferred, 
1% per cent., pare aay Ist. 

Commercial Cable Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable July rst. 

Meigenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 2% 
per cent., payable June 3oth. 

Manhattan R’way Co., quarterly, 1% per 
cent., payable July rst. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co., semi-annual, 10 
per cent., payable July rst. 

Otis Elevator Co , Preferred, quarterly, $1.50 
per share, pavable July 15th. 

Chicago Great West. R’way, Debenture 4’s, 
$2.00 per share, — July 15th. 

Minneapolis St. Louis R.R., Preferred, 
2% per cent., payable July 15th. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R., Common, 24g 
per cent., payable July 15th. 

Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn, quarterly, 3 


per cent., payable June 3oth. 
N. Y. Mort. & Security Co,, 2% per cent., 
payable July 6th. 
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The Recent Decline 


Durinc the remarkable decline of 
share values which appears to have 
ended on the toth inst., it was almost 
the universal comment that the sharp and 
continuous fall was not warranted by cur- 
rent conditions. On the whole, business 
was good; railroad gross earnings for 
May showed an increase of 12 per cent. 
following a long series of similar in- 
creases; neither the production nor the 
consumption of iron had declined ; at the 
end of May it was known that the iron 
output record had been broken once more 
and that the accumulation of iron sup- 
plies showed very little increase. Large 
crops of cereals were indicated by official 
reports—a wheat crop (781,908,000 
bushels) exceeding any heretofore har- 
vested. The labor situation was a de- 
pressing factor, and it was known that 
agriculture had suffered a little from the 
floods ; but prevailing conditions did not 
account for the enormous sales of securi- 
ties that were taking place. Those who 
could find no explanation in current con- 
ditions were inclined to ascribe the de- 
cline and extraordinary liquidation to a 
general reaction from prices lifted to an 
abnormal level by industrial and syndi- 
cate speculation, or to the persistent pres- 
sure of some great financial power. 

While a majority of them preferred to 
regard the movement as a natural re- 
adjustment of values, some were unwill- 
ing to abandon the theory that Standard 
Oil capital was smashing the market in 
order that it might obtain control of, or 
an influential interest in, certain railroads 
that would be useful in extending the 
Gould-Rockefeller railway system to the 
seaboard at New York. The tremendous 
swing of Standard Oil capital, in enor- 
mous “short” sales of shares and_re- 
peated “drives” at the market, would 
account for much that took place before 
the sudden upward turn of the 11th, and 
after President Cassatt cut down those 
Western Union telegraph poles on the 
Pennsylvania road. -Was Standard Oil 
capital so used? There is no proof now 
available that it was, But it is possible 
to make a brief campaign of this kind in 
the stock market without a revelation of 
the identity of the chief actors or of their 
purposes. That revelation comes with 
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later events. If it should appear by and 
by that the Gould-Rockefeller interests 
have acquired control of the Baltimore & 
Ohio (a majority of whose shares has 
not been owned by the Pennsylvania) or 
have gained an influential position in the 
Pennsylvania itself, or have so applied 
pressure in some place that concessions 
were drawn from unwilling hands—all 
this with reference to a virtual extension 
of the Wabash from Pittsburg to New 
York,—then such a result would justify a 
conclusion that the decline after the tele- 
graph poles fell was due chiefly to a skill- 
ful use of the Standard Oil millions. If 
results of this kind should not appear, it 
would be necessary to accept for this ex- 
traordinary movement the alternative ex- 
planation to which reference has briefly 
been made. Js 


In addition to the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 25 per cent. the Fifth Ave- 
nue National Bank has declared a spe- 
cial dividend of 100 per cent. The cap- 
ital is $100,000. 

....A statement issued by the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company in con- 
nection with the declaration of the cus- 
tomary quarterly dividend shows that 
the company’s surplus on the 3oth inst. 
(with revenues partly estimated) will be 
$13,012,027, which exceeds the surplus 
three months ago by nearly $500,000. 
Net earnings for the year ending with 
this month have been about 7.31 per cent. 
on the capital outstanding. 


....Alvin W. Krech recently resigned 
as Vice-President of the Mercantile 
Trust Company to accept the Presidency 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, in the place of William T. Cornell, 
resigned. Mr. Krech was born in Mis- 
souri and became prominent in the 
railroad construction business. He 
moved to New York in 1895, and as- 
sisted largely in the reorganization of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Union Pacific 
railroads. In 1896 he became connected 
with the Mercantile Trust Company, of 
which he became the Vice-President in 
1899. The Vice-Presidents of the Equi- 
table Trust Company are James H. Hyde 
and L. L. Gillespie, and the Secretary 
and Treasurer is F. W. Fulle. The 
capital is $3,000,000 and the surplus 
$8,500,000. 
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DOMINICK & DOMINICK, 
HAWVEY FISK ©: ||" condone 7 
AND sons || O-bumulative Preferred Stock 


— Of the— 


SEACOAST CANNING COMPANY. 
Largest Individual Packers of Sardines in the United States. 
Bankers and Dealers in Total Output in America is Over 100,000,000 Cans. 

Plants a in Me. 
TotalIssue, - - a - $1,000,000 Pfd. 
ALREADY SOLD, - - = = $750,000. 


United States ~ assets {Cub Capital... gringoo. 


This stock being g pesteered also as o be asee » 1 ng 
MORTOAGE 6 PER CENT. BOND Ww. ITH sote vi 


Govern ment KUN, providing for purchase up to 110 and interest 
Some of the OFFICERS and DIRECTORS. 


Prest., prance } H. LEGGETT, Grocer, N. Y. 
Vice-Prest., F. OLL,—Prest. American Key Can Co.,, 


Treas., T. Se ARSH,—Prest. Wholesale Grocers’ Ass'n, 
% A VALENTINE, —Treas. Armour & Co., Chicago. 
W. F. BURROWS,—Libby, McNeil & Libby, 2 Cro? 
JAMES E. NICHOLS,—Austin, Nichols & Co., N 
GEORGE H. BURNHAM. Burpham & Morrill, Canned 
Goods, Portland, Me. 


The PRESIDENT of the COMPANY, MR. FRANCIS H. LEG 
GETT, writes us that ue net earnings will ave average about 
| RET 000. or 25 PER CENT. on the k, and tha 3 %s 
giving his personal attention to the affairs of fhe Sialear 

PRICE 974% AND ACCRUED DIVIDEND. 


Special circular on application. 


For sale in lots to suit. 
New York Boston iio abil 
WASHINGTON TRUST Co., Nat’L SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
280 B’way, N. Y. 271 B’way, N.Y. 











DEAL BEACH, N. J. 
THE 


BEVAN HOUSE j|"athaway Inn 


AND COTTAGES 3 cw jerseys 





Larchmont-on-the-Sound FINEST RESORT prrcathne 
New York Perfect Sanitary Appointments. 
Casino with Cafe and Grill. 
NOW OPE N Finest Golf Links on Coast, 36 holes. 


DIRECTLY ON THE WATER AND PARK 








WM. H. WARBURTON > = Proprietor 























TY’N-Y-COED 


CAMPOBELLO ISLAND, N. 8B. 


OPPOSITE EASTPORT, MAINE 


OPENS JULY 1. No more picturesque region on the whole Atlantic Coast. A 
delightful summer climate ; golf, fishing, sailing ; train service direct to Eastport. 


For circulars and information address 


FRED E. JONES, - Hotel Buckminster, - Boston, Mass. 


Cor. Commonwealth Ave. and Beacon Street 
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So Wholesome! 
So Bright! 


(both dishes and dishwasher) 


Ww hen 
| ereN i itate, 


is used 
" 























That cloud on your china. glass 
and silverware,alter washing comes 


ry washing 

your china. glass and plate with 
Arline. Result — clear 
cloudless. bright. wholesome 





REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 


Wedding Presents 


Tn Sterling Silver 


TABLE SPOONS 
SOUP SPOONS 
DESSERT SPOONS 
DINNER KNIVES 
DESSERT KNIVES 
BEEF CARVING SETS 
GAME CARVING SETS 
SALAD SERVING SETS 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


As well as a large variety 
of other useful articles. 
All in exclusive patterns copyrighted 
by Reed & Barton. 








41 UNION SQUARE 
6 MAIDEN LANE 


New York City 
And At Leading Jewelers Everywhere 






































June Sale 
Muslin Underwear 





We have made extensive preparations for this event 
and our stock was never so complete in all its details. 

A large partof the merchandise we offer was made 
expressly for the sale, the manufacturers making 
material concessions in prices. 

As an additional attraction we have decided to in- 
clude our entire stock of 


FRENCH 
HAND-MADE 
UNDERWEAR 


every garment of which, including our latest importa- 
tions, will be subject to a discount from regular prices 
—our assortment of these beautiful goods is admitted 
to be the finest in Detroit and our customers should 
appreciate the opportunity of being able to make 
selections from the latest productions at reduced prices. 











Special Attention to Mail Orders 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


165 to 169 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























were awarded highest prizes, and were used 
exclusively on the grounds at both the 


PARIS and PAN AMERICAN 


EXPOSITIONS 


They are also used exclusively on the 
Parks of Greater New York, Buffalo, 
prgnie and many other principal cities, 
as well as by the leading Golf Clubs in 
the United States. 


Coldwell Latwwn Mower Co. 
Newburgh, N. y. 
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Church Changes. 


Any ALTERATIONS or CHANGES in the 
CHURCH or any RE-DECORATION should be 
determined upon in advance of the SUMMER 
VACATIONS. For Work to be Executed and 
Completed for the Opening of the CHURCHin 
the Fall immediate Correspondence is Solic- 
ited. Send for Photographs and Illustrated 
Handbooks, 





OFFICE 59 CARMINE STREET NEW YORK 
STUDIOS 23, 25 AND 27 SIXTH AVENUE 











THE REAL CRANK 


Is Plainly Marked. 





A crank is one who stays in beaten paths when 
common sense tells him to leave. 

The real crank is one who persists in using cof- 
fee because accustomed to and yet knows it hurts 
him. It is this one who always pays the penalty, 
while the sensible person who gives up coffee and 
takes on Postum Food Coffee in its place enjoys 
all the benefits of returning health. 

A well-known manufacturer’s agent of New York 
City visited the grocery department of one of the 
big New York stores not long ago and there he 
tasted a sample cup of Postum made the right way. 
He said afterwards: “Just through the energy of 
a young woman who was serving Postum there 

I became a convert to the food drink and gave up 
the drug drink coffee and got well. 

“T had used coffee to excess and was gradually 
becoming a yn ag Lg getting weaker and 
more nervous every d I paid the penalty for 
using coffee and when I “tasted the delicious Postum 
I was glad indeed to make the change. 

“So I gave up the coffee altogether and have 
used Postum instead ever since. My family at 
first called me a crank but seeing how Postum 
benefited me the first month they all got in line and 
as a result of Postum’s remarkable benefits to me 
we all drink it now entirely in place of coffee and 
we are well.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 














Deus’ LIP-TOP ? 
TO PROVE 2istii 


100 copies from Pen-written aul 
50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete “ Duplicator” without de- 
one = + days’ trial. 


wetuter’ 8 s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience Dupli- 
cators. Price for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $i. 50, subject to 
the trade discount of 3344 per cent., or $5.00 ne 


FELIX F..DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 109 John Street, New York 


that Daus’ “ Ti 


to get out of order, no ) washing, no press, no 
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| Gum DYoy ak ue GreLenoIn',’/eh <a: 
It Does More Worx 
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READING NOTICES 


LARCH MONT-ON-THE-SOUND. 
A convenient summer home for those who must be within 
easy distance of New York can be found in the Bevan House 
aod Cottages, Larchmont-on-the-Sound, New York. 








VILLA LUZERNE. 

One of the most charming spots in the southern Berk 
shires is Lake Waramaug, New Preston, Conn, Accommo- 
dations for summer sojourners can be found in the Villa 
Luzerne, of which Mr. T. G. Bente is the proprietor. 





IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 

In the Berkshire Hills of western Connecticut the Hawk- 
hurst Hotel furnishes an attractive summer aie lace. 
There are beautiful drives, fishing, golf and tennis. book. 
let can be had on application to the proprietors, Messrs. 
Partridge & Heath. Litchfield, Conn., or at Scofield’s, No 1 
Macison Ave., New York City. 





Drowning, suffocation, strangulation and the sus sion 
of life produced by the various poisons in the bl are all 
varieties of asphyxia which signify absence of pulse. The 
proper treatment for such cases, and much bésides. is given 
n “ Accidents,” one of the series of medical handbooks 
being issued by The Mutual) Life Insurance Company of New 
York. The book will be sent on uest to any who address 
the Home Office of the Company, New York City. 





REDUGED RATES TO ASHEVILLE, N. G. 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Meeting National 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

For the benefit of those Sugpeias to attend the meet- 
ing of the National Music Teachers’ Association, to 
be held at Asheville, N. C., June 30 to July 3, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell round-trip 
tickets to Asheville from all stations on its lines, 
June 26 to 30, inclusive, good to return until July 10, 
inclusive, at reduced rates. By —— tickets 
with Special Agent, at Asheville, not later than July 
10 and payment of fee of fifty cents, an extension of 
final return limit may be obtained to reach original 
starting point not later than October 10.—Adv. 





LOW RATE TOUR TO DENVER... 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
Ghristian Endeavor Gonvention. 


For the benefit of delegates and others desiring to 
attend the Twenty-first International Biennial Con- 
vention of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
to be held at Denver, Col., July 9 to 13, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will run a personally-con- 
ducted tour to Denver and return, leaving New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, Elizabeth, Rahway, 
New Brunswick, Trenton, and intermediate stations, 
Monday, July 6, going via Chicago and —_et Den- 
ver Thursday, July 9. Returning, the tour will leave 
Denver Thursday, July 16, arriving Trenton, New 
York and intermediate stations Saturday, July 18. 
Special trains of the highest grote of Pullman equi 
ment will be run on a fast schedule. Each train will 
be in charge of a tourist agent, chaperon and special 
uniformed baggage master. Round-trip rate, covering 
transportation to Denver, Colorado Springs or Pueblo 
and return, Pullman berth, and all necessary meals in 
dining car — and yoaomagr,- J will be as follows: 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, Blizabeth, 
and Rahway, $74.50, two in one berth, $63.50 each; 
New Brunswick, $74.35, two in one berth, $63.35 
each ; Trenton, $73.55, two in one berth, $62.55 each. 
Round-trip rate, covering all necessary expenses on 
going trip and railroad transportation only returning, 
will be as follows: New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Newark, Elizabeth, and Rahway, $60.00, two in one 
berth, $54.50 each; New Brunswick, $59.85, two in 
one berth, $54.35 each; Trenton, $59.05, two in one 
berth, $53.55 each. Proportionate rates from other 
points. Pullman accommodations and meals are in- 


cluded only while tourists are using special trains. 
Special side trips from Denver at reduced rates. For 
reservations of space, tickets and full information, 
apply to nearest Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket _— 
Tourist A * _ — Avenee. New 7. = grees rect 
to Geo. . Boyd, Genera “ 

Street Station, Philadelphia, Paaav. 








1835 HATS UP-TO-DATE 1903 


E.. Willard Jones announces the opening 
of his Summer Straw Hats and light- 
weight French Soft Hats. Large line 
to select from, in exclusive styles, up- 
to-date, at most attractive prices. 


E. WILLARD JONES 


Late BIRD & CO. 
4249 Nassau St. 








DESIGNSN 





Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 


Photo Eleetrotype Engraving 60. 


DESIGNERS and # 

# w& ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

Telephone, 1704 John, 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 


21-23 














Goods carefully ked and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


430 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4st ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





B to hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpz- 
INDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 


but never will find a better vehicle than 


The Bailey Whalebone Road Wagon 


for Special or General Use 
Send for our § R. BAILEY 8 CO. 


Illustrated Literature AMESBURY, MASS., U. 8S. A. 
Re 


i 
: 
i 
i 
% 





Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 





Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, { Ms*t°" s cawood Ranges. 
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-. THE NAME.. 
Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish........ 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 





he sh she she shsh sh she shesheshechatasl, 








Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 


Special Features 
are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING. COMPANY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 














GOLD 


NOT A MERE PROSPECT. 
DIVIDENDS 


are expected early this summer and the price of stock will 
go out of reach the momcnt the first dividend is paid. 


The Feather River Consolidated Mining Company 


own outright, absolutely free and clear of debts, one of 
the rickest golkd-bearing placer — rties ever discovered. 
Mine ts located on the famous Feather River, Plumas Co., 


0 ° 
Mr. Goodhue, the superintendent of the mine, in whose 
ability and integrity we have the greatest faith, assures 
us that the Company has at least 


$2,300,000 IN SIGHT 


in cement gravel deposit alone. Money is wanted to pay 
for the 


MILL UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


which the superintendent expects to complete within 
9 days—then leek out tor big dividends and steck 
advancing to par ($1.00) or higher. 


The Above Is Good Enough, But 


mining reer who have carefully and_ conscientiously 
examined the Quartz ee owned by this Company say 
that the property when fully developed will have at least 

000,000 more in sight, making « total of $8,300, » 
which is a very conservative estimate and ought to insure 


A Life Income 


To Every Fortunate Stockholder. 


To complete the mill and push further development 
work, a limited number of —_ paid and forever non- 
assessable $1.00 shares will be sold at 


15 Cents Per Share. 


In comparison with the best mining propositions that 
hsve been on the market for some time past the 
rice of this stock ought to be 40c. or 5c. ashare. It 
2 very liab.e to go even higher than that in a very short 


me. 
$ 15.00 will buy 109 shares, par value $ 100.00 
80.00 will huy 200 shares, parvalue 200.00 

75.00 will buy 500 shares, parvalue 500.00 

150.00 will buy 10v0 shares, par value 1000.00 
750.00 will buy 5000 shares, par value 500u.00 


Monthly Payments If Desired. 


We believe this mine will prove the equal of some of th 
old-time California bonanzas, and reasonably quick, too. 

Write for F. R. prospectus, No. 350, map and engineer’s 
reports. Booklet “‘How to Judge Mining Stocks,” free. 
Address at once. 


UNION SECURITY CO., 


Investment Bankers, 


350 Gaff Building, Chicago, Ill. 






























sxe STRENGTH-GIVER, capa 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts., New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N, Y. 





3 0 0 A Yes, It’s an Actual Fact 


NOT INTEREST 
BUT SECUR ety. 
cent, sound 
GOLD a 





impro 


ved reali and 
DEPOSIT OF ‘On vie N, doilur for dol ar, = the 


PERKINS 6 CO., 


Don't Buy Mining Stocks 


Until y. see our complete 
Special Price List, 
— ee on application. 
e You Money. 
Yoou “Treadwell, Cal. King 
and a thousand others. 
CATLIN & POWELL, 
No. 94—35 Wall St., New York. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


R. L. DAY & CO. 


BANKERS 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both 
Markets. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
31_ YEARS SY ests 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John es ey, Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Comme Chi 
Home Office Established 1871 lowa Falls, lowa. — 


28th YEAR. 

















Incerporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, ° > . ° . 


to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 


$2,000,000 
$11,981,522 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY LU. THORNELL, Secreéary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 










TRUSTEES. 

JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
W. BayarRDCuTTING, GusTav H.ScHWaB, jour 8. s. ESUvED, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, 

Joun HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E, OER, AMES STILLMAN, 

WILLIAM H. ewe R. JOHN CLAFLIN, 

Wu. D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 





Lewis Cass ass Lapvann, 
MARSHALL FIELD, 
LYMAN J. GAGE. 







OHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DWARD COOPER, 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 


THE MODERN FLOOR. 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, Sanitary, Durable. A perfect floor for business offices, .banking- 
rooms, court rooms, hails, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York. 


ees A et. 
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COR SERV AUINE 
PaIN\VESTIN aie 


— NEUUUNG S/T OLOY/s 


Safety of Principal 


is the standard by which to judge an investment. 
Until this is established all other conditions may 
be ignored. 


Remunerative Interest 


is attractive when it goes hand in hand with safety. 


Our Investments 


combine these two features; they are secured by 
tangible properties of definite values and we have 


had thirty-eight years’ experience in determining 
such values. 


The only investments we offer are those in 
which we have already placed our own ‘funds; 
they net the investor 


0 10 Ny) 
5% 5:4 866% 
Our circulars are necessarily of interest to 


the conservative investor and they will be mailed 
promptly upon request. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


205 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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EPORT OF THE OONDITION OF THE 
R AMBRICAE EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..........0.seeeeceeeees $20,105,028.61 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............ 45,335. 
United States bonds to secure circulation... .. 5,000,000.00 
United States bonds to secure United States 
GAMOTEES oor ciceweeccccccccccccccccccccsceve ,053,000.00 
Stoeks, securities; etC. 0.0... e ee cceccccccce 2,184,209.59 
Banking house, feantture and fixtures........ 1,270,000.00 
Other real estate ownmed............-seee0- 37,841.78 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 2,885,925.1 
Due from State banks and bankers 281,570.18 
Internal revenue staMpsS............sseeee0% 168. 
Checks and other cash items......... 170,358.65 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 7, 409. 
Notes of other National banks.............. 1,233.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 
GOED ‘sores sc cevcvdecsvswesavahhedes 600.0 2,777,518.07 
Legal-tender motes. ...........seceeeseeeees 1,408,000.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation)...............-. 250,000.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund................ 184,000.00 
WE nk Sho svc Phnasabasdordbanscerianbad $45, 156,598.61 
LIABILITIES 
Capital osteck paid 1B... .ccsccccccicccssesces $5,000,000.00 
I NR ee , 000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 1,531,405.75 
Reserved for taxes, 1903...%.......ccseeeeees 2,000.00 
National bank notes outstanding............. 4,442,547.50 
Due to other National banks................. 6,427,748.51 
Due to State banks and bankers............. ,060, 204.55 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 920,773.32 
ee, er eee 7,843.50 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 18,050,136.42 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 55,407.13 
Cantley, GEMS <0 660.000 65650668 5h050855 06005 2,991,433.79 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................ 4,098.14 
United States deposits..........cc-cececeees 1,053,000.00 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 
United: Btaten ROMER. <2. ccccsvdevecsececss 250,000.00 
Dated occ cccccsbkc hice ccksectakioostnell omens 61 


Stats oF New York, County or New York, 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the qhove-camet bank, 
do "solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day ¥ —_ 
1903. WM. IVES WASHBURN, Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest: INO. 7. TERRY, 

J. R. MAXWELL, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


Directors. 





EPORT = THE CONDITION OF THE 
EA RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New Yorn, <* the State of New York, at the close of 
business June "9th, 1 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............ssececccceees $882,318.70 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............ 1,741.53 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 50,000.00 
Stocks, SOGMGNGE, “GOR... .o<sccccccstcancescces 237,783.22 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 114,250.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 121,037.36 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 999.49 
Checks and other cash items...............- 28,857.20 
Exchanges for Clearing House...............+ 57,641.18 
Notes of other National N66 oan cbveccnecese 1,675.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels an cents... 2,991.36 
— , aan reserve in bank, 

[RR Sy heim 7 ee 277,705.50 

noe REA Pe po ee 93,264.00 
Redemption fund with United "States Treasurer 

( per cent. of circulation)................. 2,497.50 

SD ndabks viens otdanmemanadenas aera - $1,872,762.04 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pat® UR... ....ccccccccescccsccce $250,000.00 
UE Brel Fok andes cin tenten rans a eh aee , 000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses “and taxes paid 106,914.21 
National bank notes outstanding............. 49,500. 
i SSR ey EEA eA A 5,584.06 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 1,390,040.66 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 9,556.70 
COREE WON dawic bc cnbscdssenveccevacest 11,166.41 
y RTE torn enseenoretesos arene $1,872,762.04 


StaTE of New York, County oF New York, s8.: 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above- pow Be bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. Z. E. NE 

ee and sworn at. Us W. me ost, llth day of Jase, 
Correct—Attest: DAVID BANKS, pr. «ies 
VINCENT LOESER, 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 








R= OF THE OONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW Y K, at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of ae June 9t ith, 1903: 






























Loans GIBCOURES 0: 6'0'0 c'cic'ec'e'e's'e'e'e'e ce cccccese $16,833,630.47 
QPRREIELES  cocrcciecceseecccesceCedsssusiees's's's »T9T.. 
United States ee to secure circulation. . 50,000.00 
Scning ts DROUTTEIOD.. o:0'0's'c'c's'c'e's'o's Sos 0edse ena i 125, 00 
IRs. <b. de'e'o'e'e'e'v'e'e'c'c'e'dp'e gee udene se ,000, 
Other real estate owned..........---seees00% 25,500.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 1,906,838.52 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 246,491.70 
Ch and other cash items................. 87,750.25 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 6,456,989.87 
Notes of other national banks............... 83,200.00 
DE UE GOMER. cob cétadastesccscocccccest 23.52 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
EE Seocacdcccakess cosecateceeqsnuses acne 2,736,152.00 
Legal-tender motes..........--eeeeseeeeeees 406,120.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund..............- 86,000.00 
: -. vcawedss seb teatatueinnae $32,010,943.48 
LIABILITIES 
pa en WE ociccecécesesepeneeseeenadsacan be peoy es y+) 
Dadivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 964,460.07 
National bank notes outstanding............. 50,0 ) 
Dividends unpaid..............ss0+. 8,5 
Due to other National banks....... 11,614,726.74 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 1,417 
Due to trust companies and savings bank 1,239, 04 
Individual —— subject to check. a 6, 
Demand certificates of deposit. 1 
Aocspted ES 6 a canna > asend 4,799,671.08 
Cashier’s chocks GUMTRMEING. 2 cc ccccccvccce 912,858.55 
Ee TEEPE PET TY ee Sy pena nied 


Total 
SraTte oF New York, County or NEw 
CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the’ above-nained 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knewierts and belief. 
H. PATTERSON Costes 


Subscribed and sworn to 9 before, me this 12th day of June, 
1903. ROBT. PIPER, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: J SD WARD SIMMONS, 
?- paar Directors. 
. OPDYKE 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9 Hi 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........++-sseeeeeeees $5, 226,642.88 
Overd: secured and unsecured.......... 23.42 
United States bonds to secure circulation... . 250,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds 7,500.00 
fS} igh ~ Minden sinter 278,747.41 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 691. 
Other real estate owned.........sseeeeceses 8,314. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 530.73 
Due from State banks and bankers. . 199.72 
s and other cash items....... 14,102.95 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 867.05 
Notes of other National banks 9,095.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 543.17 
money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DED: cenau de Ce sbidwecesont Biheheads haere 636,299.40 
Legal-tender motes. ..........ccccccccsceces 207.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer . 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 12,500.00 
Due m United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund..............- ' - 16,349.15 
N.S, .assicdis secassbbbbeanaencess ede $8, 108,614.54 
LIABILITIES. 
Cantons Ghocks Gal’ Bi. ciccccoctcccevecsss «+ $1,000,000.00 
iS) ae Ns 3.55415 624s pdnhdensess>4024600A }, 000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid  322,619,33 
National bank notes outstanding............ 752, 
Due to other National banks...............- 466,464.06 
Due to States banks and bankers............ 885,792.28 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 309,552.59 
Individual 4 its —_ 4 check......... 4,477,540.25 
Demand cert tes of deposit.............. Z 45,896.26 
Time certificates of deposit..............+++. 27,000.00 
Certified checks. ...........ccsseeeees Rocdved 79, 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.............++- _ 7102.41 
SoM ates Bae cadiced Cécentbhes -++ $8,108,614.54 


Total 
State or New eae County oF New YORK, 8s.‘ 
I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of "the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. WERNER 


Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to. betore, me this 11¢ 1h a day of of. June, 
1903. Ww. C. m PARCHER « ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest: FA Se | Decen 


JouN W 
8. B 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS AND big ap ~~ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business June 9th, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
Stocks, securities, 

Banking 

Due from National banks 


Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National oe. 


| PE notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Gaoteal stock paid in 


— und 5,000,000 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 1 626, 555. = 
National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State National banks 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual rtineate subject to check 
Demand — ates of deposit 
rtified ch 


State or New York, County oF New YorRK, 88.: 

I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above National bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

. H. POWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of June, 

CHAS. H. BECKER, Notary Public, Kings Co. 

Certificate filed New York Co. 

EDWARD yeaa, 
JAMES R. PLUM, 
EDWARD o RICE, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 


business June 9th, 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..............ss.ee: «++ $5,100,979.52 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 2,598.35 
United States bonds to secure circulation... 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Ohecks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 

wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(5 © cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption 


‘f Directors. 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
Taxes anticipated 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 


Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding....... eeeenetas 52) 305.15 
$9,333,127.25 

Stats oF New York, County oF New YORK, 838.: 

I, JOHN A, HILTNER, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of June, 
1903. E. J. ANTHONY, Notary Public, Kings Co., No. 60. 

Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 

Correct—Attest: JOHN R. HEGEMAN 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, t Directors. 
W. L. MOYER, 





EPORT a4 THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at ‘the close of 
business June’ 9th, 1 
RESOUROES. 


Loans and discounts ° 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
United States bonds to secure United States 
deposits 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 497,541.50 
Legal-tender notes 2,192,105.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 12,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 26,000.00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust — penne and savings banks... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s aun outstanding 
United States deposits 
Liabilities other than those above stated 
(United States bond account) 


$14,189,202.30 
State or New York, County oF New "Yorx, 88. 

I, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the opens statement is true 
to the best of my meoetee and belie 

CHAS. E. WARREN, Cashier. 
eee and sworn to before me this 11th day of June, 
NSI -— BAIRD, ianaty Public, N. Y. Co. 
Pt dD. L 


Ww. “ROSSITER, Directors. 
THOMAS L. JAMES, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 1903: 

RESOURCES. 








United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not egg agents). 
Due from State banks and bank 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 
Notes of other National banks... 
Lawful money reserve = bank, viz 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


Bete cccccccse Jccnenasesnsseherennes ---- $9,851,786. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 

National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

Liabilities other than those above stated.... 


$9,851,786.44 
Stare or New York, County or New York, 8s.: 

I, THOMAS J. STEVENS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge a belief. 

. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 
ea ~~ sworn to tenn’ me this 12th day of June, 


i eS Notary Public, Kings Co. 
“Tie filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


Directors. 


GEO. M. OLCOTT, 

















THE INDEPENDENT 





Xvi 





R he OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 

of the ois of New York, at the close of business June 9th; 

1903: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........ceceeessesceese $19, Bt. 156.98 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 1,262.22 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 2 050°000.00 
United States bonds to secure United States 
OO OL Te 1,370,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds........... 184,125.00 
Stocks, securities, etc.......-.eecsceeecceves 387,536.72 
Banking house (189 and 191 Broadway)...... 550,000.00 
Other real estate owned.............eeeeeeees 1,004,820.51 
Due from National banks...............+.+.. 1,384,275.20 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 530,900.00 
Checks and other cash items................- 79,526.17 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 1,757, 107.69 
Notes of other National banks............... 10,429. 
BPCCHO cccccccccccvccvccscccsvcccccccvcccccs 3,614,669.68 
Legal-tender moteS............2eseeeseeeeeees J 000. 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...............- 102,500.00 
Due Ne United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund................ 84,842.00 
SE nen knee 00406 reel wisteewe $33, 747,151.17 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid I......cercoe ccccccvere $3,000,000.00 
SE, Bi nn onstan<énataces+écakbansaeban 3,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 1,459,578.80 
National bank notes outstanding............. 2)081,497.50 
Fs Es 6 0. 50 6:0 bono 0606 0.90 evtessatinn 1,225.50 
Due to other National banks................-. 5,493,329.16 
Due to State banks and bankers............. ,419,746.55 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 1,919,123.51 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 11,960,330.89 
Certificates of deposit.........-cseeeeeeseees 1,076,429.93 
COUtREINe . GHEE ob cine a% sinneeceseehean he eines a 809,508.91 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 1,380.42 
United States deposits... .......ccccccceeees 1,370,000.00 
United States bond account.............+..- 125,000. 


Wet nn wecces ccccbcthecds otesseemeawed -. « -$33,747,151.17 
Statr oF New York, County oF New YORK, 88.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT. Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
ee a to before me this 12th day of June, 
. K. BRYAN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co 
} PO. E. T. JEFFERY, 
W. J. CURTIS, 


t Directors 
FRED’K B. SCHENCK, 





R= OF THE piptesb ee OF THE 

NEW YORK OUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York at the close of 
business June 9th, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans: B68 - GinesGRtt, «900602 sense beh ins canes $2,195,840.33 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...:....... 1,028.80 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 50,000.00 
Stocks, GeewrOlleh, Gain kc « ksdpnstennscssder 1,946,814.38 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 60,000.00 
Other real estate owned...........-eceeeeeeee 120,355.49 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 102,939.27 
Checks and other cash items......... nesense 48,510.25 
Exchanges for Clearing House..............- 245,021.61 
Notes of other National banks............... 59,665.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 8,462.31 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
IRs Biis.0o00 008 weeeneyshaeteeedtessahes 951,449.25 
Lagal-tom@er . mete... .cocccocecsecscccccccoces 140,994.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...............-- 2,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund................ 750.00 
WE Sch en 050%<0004+e00cinenaben ckthine $5,929,330.69 
LIABILITIES. 
tS Re ere 200,000. 
I aa 6 2 ctttin ads sntibenns Gine edanen 40,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 595,040.80 
National bank notes outstanding............ 50,000.00 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 336,564.11 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 4,345,120.99 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 108,623.1 
COP SOME cccccedtatcebessdec iule-eaote's 51,279.91 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 2,701.76 
Bills payable, including certificates of deposit 
FOP. MARGE DOCTOWGE icc cc ccvcciesccscoceyse 200,000.00 


GRRE <a bien ov ovntesss ebebereeci eiebadiiin $5,929,330.69 
State oF New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 

I, FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

FRED’K FOWLER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to pepens me this 12th day of June, 
1903. LEWIS L. PIERCE, Notary Public, 

City and County of New York. 
Correct—Attest: FRANCIS L. LELAND, 
HOBART J. PARK, t Directors. 
WILLIAM H. JENNISON, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF . THE 
R*® NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERIC 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
business June 9th, 1903: 






RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........-+-seeeeeeeeeee $11, 262,255.05 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.........-. 8,990.80 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 1,590,000.00 
United States bonds to secure United States 
ee, rrr tre oe ka 000.00 
City bonds to secure United States deposits.. 1,000,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds............ 192,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc.........66- eee eeeeeee 406,958.89 
Other real estate owned............-.+-+e+. 1,046,002.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 2,594,442.83 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 237,607.16 
Checks and other cash items..............-- 36,189.60 
Exchanges for Clearing House..............- 8,355,111.11 
Notes of other National banks.............. 11,370.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 807.75 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DEE. « ncag co cnicpecepegscesegeesscceccess 2,510,979.20 
Legal GNP WOOD... «'cabeaccserceacsvceees 792. 
Redemption fund with Unitea States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation)...............+.- 79,500.00 
SEE \o. «ca c'ee 4042 ons amen canes $26,089,005.39 
LIABILITIES. 
Soetiet of 8 errs +++++ $2,000,000.00 
Surp) EI OF AIM ir I 5s 5 2 1,000,000.00 
Dodivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 1,070,587.08 
National bank notes outstanding............ - 1,529,250,.00 
ee ee ee, ees errr errr ee 20,339.55 
Due to other National banks.............+++ 6,491,942.12 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 1,404,396.76 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 4,629,439.46 
TRTIRORES GREER, do cineice vieveine cunei's c00hs 04> 8.00 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 4,027,498.95 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 55,297.95 
Certified checks..............- -- 1,000,032.51 
Cashier’s checks outstanding me 184,551.40 
United States deposits.. - 1,560,000.00 
Reserve for taxes..... wae 16,666.66 
City bonds borrowed...........ssecceoeees +--+ 1,000,000.00 
EEL wesley od ome eaienns aan camwab sca eetied dele $26,089,005.39 


Statr oF New YorK, County or New York, 88.: 

I, ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of June, 
1903. A. H. GRAHAM, Notary Public, N. Y. Oo., No. 78. 
Correct—Attest: R. L. EDWARDS, 

J. H. FLAGLER, 
E. T. BEDFORD. 


Rmt*.2 OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 


Directors. 





at New Yon in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 1903: 
CRCES. 
ee a. ee ee $5,483,008.04 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 3,140.77 
United States honds to secure circulation... . 50,000.00 
Stocks, eecurities. etC........ccsscscsseccoce 694,100.00 
Due from National hanks (not reserve agents). 568,004.35 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 54,420.87 
Checks and other cash items.............+++ 55,571.99 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 220,841.48 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 2,258.96 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ei abesccec sen thasaresseseecsbesseekes 723,847.50 
Laegal-tender . notes. ....ccccccccccccccdsesoe 842,187. 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,500.00 
, a oe kbs cae bale ese reece $8,699,460.96 
" LIABILITIES. 
Gupbtel ated path Oe. 26. ccccccncsccds beste $450,000.00 
CE NDE, wee 4 cb die 0 0 §0h00 60.0 deweed odes 800,000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 279,174.65 
National bank notes outstanding............ 49,100.00 
Due to other National banks..............-- 737,972.14 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 393,111.10 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... . 132,681.50 
ON eae ee 4.00 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 5,667 ,598.69 
Demand certificates of deposit............-- 1,969.12 
CINE GROGED, oo ois cn ccveccsibwssceediedis 73,539.55 
Cashier’s checks outstanding..............+++ 114,360.21 
ES ... $8,699,460.96 


Statp oF New Yorx. County oF New YORK, 88.: 

I, H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the neve statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and 

P. DOREMU 


F  eaapoeas and sworn to vette wy ( fe. : vay of 3 of Jone, 
190% 
Notary Public Kites Co., No. to. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: G. P. MOROSIN 


FRANK R. LAWRENOR, Directors. 
HENRY F.. SHOEMAKER, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in je Seats of New York, at the close 
of business June 9th, 1 


Loans 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
I to secure United States de 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Cleari 
Notes of other aay 
— money reserve 


Toes: -tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 








LIABILITIES. 
Genital stock paid in 
aw ey fund 
vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 1, 867,371. 92 
National bank notes outstanding 1'980;500. 
Due to other National 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Individual deposits subject ° check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks cutenting 
United States cages 
Bond loan accoun 
Liabilities other +S those above stated, tax 


Total 

STaTe or e coat, County or New York, 
I, GEO. 8. OKOK, Cashier of the ahove-camet bank, 
do solemnly 4. that the above statement is true to the 

best of my knowledge and — f. 

EO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 

qopitenttons one sworn to me. me this 11th da of June, 
E. +‘ % wn Notary Public, K Co. 


MGertificate ‘ied in N. 
Correct—attest: GRO. FRED’K VIETOR, 
OHN E. BORNE, 


GEORGE 8. HART, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 1908: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
— States bonds to secure United States 


posits 
Municipal bonds to secure United States de- 
posits 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Directors. 





$5,017,351.78 
59.59 
800,000.00 


30, 000.00 
619.88 


Specie 1,722,278.70 

inoal tender notes 300,000.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

( per cent. of circulation) 40,000.00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Reserve for taxes, 1903 
Anticipated interest on United States bonds.. 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... . 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 


$14, 217, 052.23 
STaTE rt Bi York, County or New York, 8s. 
CHARLES W. RIECKS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, y ~~ # swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
HAS. W. RIECKS, Cashier. 
- er and sworn to before me this 12th day of June, 
903. RICHARD T. DAVIES, Notary Public. 
ia Attest: a F. BAKER, ? 
R. MAXWELL, ¢ Directors. 
E. 6. CONVERSE, § 





RR? OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 

business June 9th, 1903: 


United States bonds to secure circulation 
Cees See tes bonds to secure United States 


posits 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
os money reserve in bank, viz.: 





Feeet tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


to trust companies and sa 
Individual deposits subject to thet 
Demand certificates of d 
Cashier’s checks outsta 
United States deposits 


Total 
Stats or New York, Country or New Yorx, 

I, THOMAS J. LEWIS, Cashier of — ebove-nemedl 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

THOS. J. LEW 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this tithe r 
1903. JAMES se oy Notary Public, 

Certificate filed in N. Y. 

Correct—Attest: 8. PAINE, 
. HOWARD gto ay 
MORTIMER H. R, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION or THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A., 
in ‘the State of New York, at the close of business June 


9th, 1908: 
RESOURCES. 








Overdrafts, 
United States bonds to secure United States 


hs gy 
Bo to secure United States deposits 
Premiums on United States bonds 


nking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
wful money reserve in bank, : 


g, 
a: 
3 


Specie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


z 
3 
a 
8 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Laid aside for taxes 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 
bonds ed 


Bese 
SSReSSSRERS5S) 





BS 


EERE 
SHSARSALRSE 


State or New York, County or New YorRK, 88. 
I, CHARLES OLNEY, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of ge 
8. ety Notary Public, Kings Oo. 
Certificate filed in N. Co. 
Correct—Attest: D. D. 0. Pag 


READ, 
HERBERT L. GRIGGS, 


Directors. 














THE INDEPENDENT 
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R= OF THE OONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 

business June 9th, 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........csseeeeseeees $8,329,632.78 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 8,308.29 
United States bonds to secure circulation... . 935,000.00 
— States bonds to secure United States 
GeO cidiscadecs 2 ci sess tacct¥actingnus 135,000.00 
New York City bonds............. 500,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds. 50,256.25 
Premiums on New York City bonds. 5,367.70 
Stocks, securities, etc........ 973,754.44 
Furniture and fixtures.............s0045 pies 29,228.52 
Other real estate and mortgages owned...... 86,435.08 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 2,310,120.58 
Due from State banks and bankers, trust com- 
panies and savings banks.................. 164,944.39 
Checks and other cash items. . ice 97,926.96 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . <a 849,095.52 
Notes of other National banks..............-. 70,850.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 10,021.49 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ee ee ee eee 1,122,598.50 
Legal-tender moteB........sseeescccsceseces 220. 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation)..............+. 46,750.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund.............-++ 68,600.00 
a ee ee OP eS $16,724,105.51 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital i i SSE Ty A reese $1,000,000.00 
Gureles Bie cess ccbecescceécepemumineescdoes 400,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 211,162.75 
National bank notes outstanding............. 935,000.00 
Due to other National banks................. 4,474,552.22 
Due to State and private banks and bankers. . 799,313.30 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 589,069. 
Dividends GigOtSs 66s ccc cctuctadeceuovodeete 2,963.16 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 7, 269,824.91 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 5,742.08 
Cortiies . GR. on acine kt atkins neds so ahee'e ain 187,919.95 
Cashier’s checks — pad os 5 > ae ae # 13,460.35 
United States deposits...............c-ceeeee 460,000.00 
Deposits of United States disbursing officers. . 25,097.12 
Bond loam SCOGMRE. ...0cghncdtoocsccecbacaese 400,000.00 
Dotal «.. cb «go. cd- ode « dle Caunbacesan al $16.7 724, 105.51 


Stats or New Yorx, County or Nsw Yorx, 

I, C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier of the eheveesinel book do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. ©. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 

Subscribed and - to before me this 12th day of June, 
AN’L A. SLATTERY, Notary Public. 

JOHN P. MUN 
HL. CurtER, { Directors 
EDWIN LANGDON, 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, N. Y. 


Correct—Attest $ 





June 9, 1903. 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and Investments, ....-.........-..%. —— $2,121,807,58 
United States bomas.......00.c0es.sscepevncebiit-0e ss 500,000.00 
Due froun WAM in. ond swe sice: cee sdaenae << 219,864.60 
Cash and reserve ......... 847,734.54 
$3,689,406.72 

LIABILITIES 
Caghtal GONG catec. scp a eede eit: baer cei eae $250,000 00 
Surplus and profits. ....................... 375,041.17 
a ee ee ee codhb cvcsdsscurds 243,647.50 
Dapeke fc. cis hesnased tl Games .0eee 2,820,718.05 
$3,689,406.72 


S. Ketty, President. R. B. Kexity, Vice-President. 
A. THompson, Cashier. 





WLN, Ass’t Cashier. FRED’K O. co CROFT, Ass’t Cashi’r. 


The National Park Bank of New York 
Caotial. pesssccesedpeccsoutumal ett 88 


Surplu 

ot RECTORS: Joseph tT. Moore, stu t 
Charles Sternbach, aos "Scribner, Edward © 
Rockbill Potts, August Be - Richard Delafield, %: 
Appleton, Jc John Jacob Astor. ay Hickok, Geo’ eiFredertek 

Vigees. A ye = Li Cornelius us Vanderbilt, irene 

Issues fi Credit for Travelers ble i 

all parts ot the wotn aio " 








National Railroad Co. 
of Mexico. 


To the Holders of Common Stock 
(Voting Trust Certificates) 


OF THE 


National Railroad Co. 
of Mexico: 


A sufficient amount (OVER 90 PER GENT.) of above 
Certificates has been deposited in accordance with the terms 
of our Circular of May 25th. 1903, tu enable us to consummate 
the Agreement referred to in such Circuiar. The time for 
further deposits of such certificates has been extended TO 
AND INGLUDING JUNE 25TH, 1903, after which 
date deposits will be accepted only on such terms as may 
be fixed by the undersigned. 


SPEYER & CGO., NEW YORK. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, LONDON. 


New York and London, June 12th, 1903. 





German American 


Insurance Company 
New Bork 


Liberty and Nassau Streets. 
31st Annual Statement, January ret, 1903. 


Cash Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for all Liabilities, - 4,628,295.88 
Net Surplus, - - 4,695,880.88 

TOTAL ASSETS, - $10,319,176.76 





DIVIDENDS 


FRANKLIN TRUST GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND No. 52. 
BROOKYLN, N. Y., June 3rd, 1903. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital stock of 
this Company, payable June 30th, 1903, te stockholders of 
record at oe of the transfer books. Transfer books 
will be closed from 8 P. M., June 28rd, 1903, until 9 A. M., 
July ist, 1903. CROWELL HADDEN, JR., Secretary. 





New York Mortgage and Security Gompany. 


May 21, 1903. 
A semi-annual dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this Company has been this 
day declared by the Board of Directors, payable July 6, 
= 2s, —— of record at the close of business on 
une 
The transfer books will be closed Thursday, June 25th, 
1908, at 3 o’clock P. M., and will be reopened Tuesday, 
July 7th, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
HENRY R. STEELE, Treasurer, 
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THE aoe TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
LWAY GOMPANY. 


New York, June $ 1908. 
e Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual dividend 


PD: 2 dividend Bo, Z on the PREFERRED Stock of this Com- 
pany of TWO DOL S AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per share 
perspire Au yy 1, we out of the surplus net income, to oe of 
EFERR Stock as registered at the close of th 
books on A 9%, 193. The transfer books for the PREFERRED 
pone will te Lae mF. M. = June 30, 1908, and will be 
renee at 10 o’clock A. M. on Au 8, 1908. 
vidend cheques will & MAIL Dis "holders of PREFERRED 
Binek who file suitable orders therefor at this office 
H. W. GARDINER. Assistant ‘Treasurer 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


NEW poue. June 10th, 1908. 
DIVIDEND No. 
e Board of Directors have declared a eda quarterly dividend 

of TONE AND *ONE-QUARTER PER C upon the By 4 
tal stock of this company, payable at the office of 
Treasurer on.and after the 15th day of July next to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
20th day of June inst. 

For the purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared, 
the stock books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
noon of June 20th inst., and be reopened on the morning 


ly 1 t. 
a M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





GHIGAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY GO. 
The 22nd semi-annual payment of $2 per share, interest 
on the 4 per cent. Debénture Stock of the Chicago Great 
Western Railway Company will be made, according to the 
contract pertaining to said stock, on the 15th day of July, 
1908, to the holders of record on the last day of June, 1903. 
The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 
will be closed from the close of business, June 20th, to 
the ist day of July, 1903. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., June 8, 1903. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

No. 195 Broadway, New York, June 9th, 1908. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of the Manhattan Railway 
Company will be paid on and after July ist, 1903, to the 
stockholders of record at the closing of the transfer books 
on Friday, June 12th, at 3 o’clock P. M. The transfer 
geet will reopen on Wednesday, June 24th, at 10 o’clock 


D. W. MeWILLIAMS, 
Treasurer Manhattan Railway Division. 








MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. CGO. 
NEW YORK, aye Ba a. 
The Board of Directors has this day decl 
annual dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF ‘PER “CENT 
(24%) on the Preferred Stock and a semi-annual dividend 
of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (24%) on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Company, payable July 15th, 1903, at the 
Central Trust Company, to stockholders of record on the 
20th day of June, 1903. Transfer books will be closed June 
30th and reopened July 16th. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


THE er. ae COMPANY. 
wey June 2nd, 1903. 
DIVIDEND No. 56. 
A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. will be paid 
July ist, 1903, to stockholders of record on July 20th, 1903. 
The transfer books will be closed June 20th and reopened 


July 2nd 
E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, June 9th, 1903. 

At_ a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. was declared, payable on and after June 30th, 
1908, to the stoc ~45 of record on Saturday, June 13th, 
1908, at one o’clock P. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, June 13th, 
19083, at one o’clock P. M., and reopen on Wednesday, 
July ist, 1903, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





OTIS ELEVATOR CGOMPANY. 
71 Broadway. New York City, June 9, 1903. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share vpon the preferred stock of the Company, payable 
at this office on July 15th, 1903, to the preferred stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 30th, 1903. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


United States Realty and Construction Co. 


At a meeting of the Directors held this day, a dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. was declared upon 
the preferred stock, payable July ist, 1903, to holders of 
said stock then of record. The transfer books of the pre- 
ferred stock will be closed from June 20th, 1903, at 12 
o’clock noon, until July 2nd, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Dated June 9th, 1903. 

BYRON M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 





INSURANCE 


1851 THE 1903 
MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, « 7 - - - 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, - ” - - - 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 








|State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
ASSETS. .......+0-. ccccvccccccccccceccccccs oo SB 1658, 860.38 
LIABILITIBS...........0c0-cecccscececsscee. 19,281,299.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)........ $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 





346 Broadway, - New York. 
A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; temporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 
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“A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 





INSURANCE. 


ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES. 


IT is an American Company. 


IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 


Insurarce Department. 


IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the oteatuas paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 

IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 


every policy in force, 


and in addition to this fund 


IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 
the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of "36 yOOO,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO,, 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 








Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ii. 








AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - « £Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, . Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERGE, - = «#« «# Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, ae US Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


Ae FIRE 


» insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-third 
nnual Statement. 





TCTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st. 1903...$2,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
GasH distributions y+. upon all pais. 
Every policy has en thereon the cash surrender and paid 
' ee values to which the insured ‘s intitle’ by the Massa- 
use’ tatute 
phiets, rates, an and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’ 2 0 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 

















1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1903. 


Capital Stock, all — péenes. ebsespusencasiaehenil $1, GUE 
Re-Insurance Reserve...........ssscccesscccsecce 
Unsettled Losees ond other claims.. concees 
OG DREBONB. ..00 0 csvccccceccnccetgnsessnccensecotecs 1; 3a: 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1908........cceccssseessss $6,205,393 7T 
JAMES ‘NICHOLS, President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance. Company, 


New York, Janvary th, 1908. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, bribe oncing thatement of ts aFitrs on he tof December, 2 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to Sist December, 1903. ........cccerscceescccersoerscaceseceesesesosesssesersess 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, i tt ii oe 








OOOO OR ee ERE EEE OEES EEE T EHTS EE TS EOES EOS OSES SS SEES SEESESESOSS SESS SESE OESE SESE OE EOESESEE ESSE ESOS SHEE EES 























Premiums marked variety bed ea ae 28 I I A ae i bickgied secaebeedeeess Qeeakar TS 
Interest received durin the year, ae cecene covesccccccoenes eccceccccecces sescceceseesonceeessenstecces sas oo GMB IEESS . 
Rent - " — epnanapagpeneprioansenmenavepicameaeeseneee ean ex 
Losses paid during the F which were estimated in 101 and. previous YUE. v.e meee eeenee sacs 7 fe oF 
pm tg ba BS ODA PAid 10 1902......0e-secercereverrenrseetereresosversccrerscsceveserees «SLD ’ 
$1,547,140.82 
° Reinsurances..... eoccce co ercsccsces 88,905.68 202,201.64 
Returns of Premiums and EXpenses......00.ssessessesseeees eoceee es $1,844,989.18 
ms Gaited Slates and has the following Assets, viz. : e 
nd Biase of yp a peck 5 Gy, Peak one Other Securities... ......cccceceseeceees oes 
0 erai, and §) eposits Banks ana Trust Compan: eeecreses dee 
Host k Estate, ioe aedear Wall and Will Streets, cost .......... ea 7) 
Advanced on account of Real Estate and Tien eld ouas. P 





2 retin as anagediy Manama” pggany INPADY...+crececeveee 


eee e ee ee eres eeeeesessesees Ceeceeereseeseeseseseee 





Se ee rere eeeesesesesereces 


oe eeccccceececeesoscesss 262,607.84 
os eececcerececsecsconcccsooes 51.400,00056 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the‘holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and re to mom napteve thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
epee _— Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 


















eeeeeeese Oe ee ee OOOO EOE Re EEE ETERS EEE TEES SEES OE ES SEES EEE EEE SEES ESSE OESEES SEES SESE ES EEEEEES 






























yment, and cancelled. 
ime of Bey vidend of Fort r ome is declared on the net earn: miums of the Com for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
tor witch eadlinhas oll bene el ae Tuesday, the fif Pr May next. — . 
By ae of the Board. a RUSIRES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
GUBTAY AMSINCE, uv AMve G. DE FOREST; FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, ERIC PARSONS, 
JOHN N. BE LIAM E, DODGE CHARLES D. LEVERICH, ALLAS B. PRATT 
FRANCIS M. BACON, CORNELIUS ELDERS, LEANDER N. LOVELL, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
WILLIA B. BOULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, orenre H. MACY, 
VERNON WN, CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, HARLES H. MARSHALL, JOHN L, B 
TAMERS: = AUB Bare MG Bev eng 
BroRGEe v. CLAR RK, LEWIS CASS ‘Wepy Arp, Y 
A. A; RAVE President. co 0 ad ariegsErgeldene. 
. Ko PARSONS, Vice-President. ORLA, Sp SYOHNSON, 
FE A A | 
nnua 







Statement 
—OF THE— 









TYPEWRITER. 


2 


YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 


















1817 


——FIRE 











ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 





JANUARY I, 1903. 
ASSETS, . - - $6,164,163.39 
LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capita) $500,000.00 
Reported and Unadjusted Losses not 7 





due a 
All - Liabihties ” . ....... cocccccoes 108,008.68 
Reserves : 4.470,677.07 
Net Surplus beyond Capital “Reserve and 
all Liabilities...... ks 688,269.77 
$6,164,163. 39 
— OFFICERS — 
ELIHU C. IRVIN, President. 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-Vresident, 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Assist. Secretary. 


















FOR THE OPERATOR. 
Light Action and Convenient Devices. 
FOR THE PURCHASER 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 

_ YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 






























